THE SIMPLE WAY OF POISON 


A-boup this book 

The marriage of Juliet to Jocelyn 
Waring, aif Oxford don, wore the bright 
look of a JLove match, although at least a 
few of the young«couple*s intimate friends 
entertained serious doubts about how long 
it would last. Juliet W^s a successful nove- 
list whose ^ooks, far from being as 
academic as those of her husband, never- 
theless helped them to keep comfortably 
off, andSfor this Jocelyn never forgave her. 

The young wife, though, was generous 
in spirit wad always indulgent until the 
day she discovered that everybody was 
aware of her husband’s infidelities except 
herself. With the wreck of her hapf>iness 
came Jocelyn’s murder by poisoning, a 
bizarre affair which Superintendent 
William yfVusten found as challenging as 
any he nad ever investigated. 

Full marks foi- Anne Hocking — at the 
top of her form in this newest and most 
intriguing of her detective novels. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


W HEN Juliet Stewart gnd Jocelyn Waring announctd 
their engagement, Ancestral Voices Prophesied War in 
quite a big way. 

“ What ! ” they exclaimed, in close hSrmony, “ Two 
writers marrying each other? Absurd! Impossible! Fatal! ” 
The most optim&tic thought that it might last eighteen 
months if she were sufficiently in love with him to take his 
temperament. Othds opined that unless they got married 
within a month, they never would. She would find out, they 
said ominously, how difficult he really w^s. There was 
another school of thought altogether, which believed that 
Jocelyn would never be able to stand Juliet. After all, she 
had been a successful novelist for several years and her 
habits of work must, by now, be well established. Jocelyn 
wouldn’t be able to put up with that. 

Well, as it happened, they were all wrong. The Warings 
lived together in amity, peace, comfort — and pijpsperity — 
for several years. 

Probably where people made their mistake itt as* 
suming that Authors must, of necessity be intense. They 
used the word temperament — ^in mental capit&l ^ters of 
course, without any clear idea of ite meaning or its effect in 
action, ^ irite^reted b)^ themrit connoted temper, jeal- 
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ousy, selfishness and irresponsibility, and though, of coursjc, 
it cap produce all those manifestations, it doesn’t have to 
and, luiless deliberatel^f given to and deliberately 
exploited, rarely does. 

The more experienced and intel%ent of the Warings’ 
friends thought that they recognized that. They said : 
“ Jocelyn is so completely absorbed in hds work that he never 
notices what goes on around him ” — nqt realising that that' 
is k form of selfishness. 

They said : “ Of course Juliet has been treated by her 
parents as if she were almost too marj'ellous to live, but she’s 
very sweet tempered, and of course she’ll make allowances 
for Jocelyn. His work is so much more impof tant than hers.” 

They also said ; “ Well of course, neither of them is very 
young and they ought to have learned to make allowances, 
and so long as Juliet recognizes how much more important 
his work is than hers, it might turn out all right.” 


Well, Juliet did recognize just that. She made a great deal 
more money than Jocelyn, but that, in her eyes, was only 
important in so far as it enabled him to do the work he 
wanted and live as he wished to live. The recognition even 
gave her, »'Adthout her knowing it, a certain sense of infer- 
iority — quite without cause, for her books, in their own 
genre, we^c of as high a standard as his in theirs. Her’s were 
first class detective novels, written in beautiful English, with 
a brilliant s6nse of chziracter, and the brain power which 
went to their working out was very considerable indeed. She 
was one of the authors v^^iio helped to raiSe and keep the 
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detective a class which coyfunands respect a 

psycholc^ii^ study, as Apposed to what is loosely called a 
“thriller”. . 

It 'W«s sheer luck which #iad started her writing — ^bad luck 
which had turned to j|pod. A car accident had resulted in a 
long and boring convalescence ; months of immobility dur- 
ing which she had Jelt perfectly well but wasn’t aflbwed to 
walk a step. ■ 

She suffered all the mi^ries which active people do when 
suddenly deprived of an outlet for their energies. She had 
an eager mind, too, accustom^ to being exercised, for she 
had only just come dSwn from Cambridge after taking her 
degree. 

She wasn’t fo«d of needlework ; cross-word puzzles and 
Patience palled and she could never get enough books to 
read. She enjoyed detective novels and the idea came to her 
of trying to write one. 

She found it an absorbing way of passing the time and a 
mental exercise which kept her brain full)? extended. She 
hadn’t realised that it would be so difficult, nor so 
fascinating. 

Time no longer hung on lier hands. The days flew, and 
having nothing else in tlie world to do, she soon finished her 
book, and when she read it through she decid^ it wasn’t at 
aU too bad. In fact she was pleasingly surprised at what she 
had achieved, and gave it to her father, also a drtvtive 
novel addict, for his opinion. 

Ian Stewart wasn’t an easy man to please. Hefwas highly 
critical and his judgment was excellent. He wrofe, himself, 
polished, leisurely and extremely erudite essays on men and 
letters. 
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He read his daughter’s book quite dispassionately, with 
no bias in its favour because she hail written it. 

When he’d finished it, ^e said : if This is goqd, Juliet. Of 
course, it’s amateurish in parts, Ifut it comes off and you’ll 
do better next time. I think it shoulii sell.” 

“ Sell ? ” she cried in surprise. “ Do you mean that any- 
one would publish it ? ” 

“ J shall be very surprised if no one does, my child. There 
are -one or two places where it myst be lightened up before 
you submit it, and, of course, you can’t expect much in the 
way of terms to start with, but I’m sure that someone will 
accept it.” 

He was right, of course. She did what h® told her, sent 
the book to the publisher he recommended and it was 
accepted, and for a first novel by ‘an unknown writer, it 
didn’t sell too badly. 

She wrote another andl another, gaining experience and 
expertise each time, and gradually her popularity increased, 
her sales rose and she became an established author. 

Old Ian Stewart was very proud of her, though he never 
spared his criticisms. She was his only child, and he had 
always hoped, though wisely,' never said, that she wotdd 
write. If, this, were the medium in which she could work 
best, good luJk to her, he fdt, so long as she wrote well. 

She continued to do that, and, by the time ihat she met 
Jocelyn Waring, when she was in her late twenties, her name 
was a good^deal better known to the general public than his. 
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Luck had taken no part in Jocelyn’s career. His success 
had been attained by &eei*hard work. He had had the 
advantage of. a biilliaSit B^r^ anc^a determination to put it 
to godH use. He was ambitious, dogged and quite ruthless. 
He recognized his ovA abilities and was going to see to it 
that other people did too and that he obtained the^rewards 
which he felt theynnerited. 

He was very lucl^y in having parents who believed ii^him 
and were prepared to msrice sacrifices to help him, and he 
made no effort to stop their c^ing so. 

He went from sucgess to success with never a set-back. 
Scholarships fell into his industrious hands.* 

He got a scholarship to Cambridge a year earlier than 
normal and got i first in both parts of the Tripos. 

After a successful ^ar in which he became a Staff 
Officer, he was appointed a fellow of Leycester College, at 
Oxford, and lectured on the Development of English 
Drama. His personal charm, his discemmejjt as a lecturer 
and the clarity of his style, soon made these lectures 
extremely popular. 

Through this success, takei) in conjunction with his pub- 
lished research work, h* was appointed to the Chair of 
Drama, a good many years before he could normally have 
attained such a distinction. This, naturally, did not endear 
him to his rivals. 

At the time when he and Juliet met, he had recAitly 
published his first book. 

It had been a succ& d’estime. The critics, as one^an, had 
called it brilliant and praised it to the skies. Scholars had, 
more gravely, recommended it, people had talked about it 
but h%r(|ly anyone bough^it. It as emphatically not a book 
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for the general public, but for the discriminating few who 
were interested in the subject. • 


* * ^ * * * * 

Their first encounter was at a cocktail party given by one 
of Ian Stewart’s many academic friends in Oxford. After- 
wards she was amused to think how very nearly she had not 
gone to that party, for her motlger hadn’t been well and 
Juliet had wanted to stay at home with her. 

However, she had been over-persuaded and the die was 
cast. 

In the course of the evening her father b-ought Jocelyn 
up to her. 

“ Juliet,” he said, “ I want to infroduce Jocelyn Waring 
to you — the author of The Restoration Dramatists as a 
Social Force, which you enjoyed so much.” 

After that it,wzis all inevitable. As Shakespeare said about 
a very different pair, they “ no sooner met but they looked, 
no sooner looked but they loved.” The attraction was 
instantaneous; the end in si^ht. 

Juliet was looking her best that evening, and her best was 
good. • , 

She never was or had been pretty, but she had poise and 
charm ant^the kind of face which has something that out- 
last^mere prettiness. 

She wa^ tall and slim, and her hair was a shining chest- 
nut, her eyes the gi-eenish-blue which sometimes goes with 
that. She hah the high cheekbones and almost translucent 
skin of her Cornish mother, and a sweet and tender mouth. 
She looked, as she was, highly intelligent and Jocelyn yccog- 
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nized that at once. Anyway, she hacUread and appreciated 
his book, so she must b6 ! 

He was, by any stAndhrd, a g§od-looking man, tall and 
broadj with large, deep ftrown eyes and dark brown hair 
with a slight wave iifit. He had the kind of face which is 
sometimes described as “ hawk-like ” and it looke^ best in 
profile. His voice ^as deep and resonant and he had all 
the chtirm in the world and knew it, even then. 

He knew, of course, vho Juliet was and that she was a 
novelist — Oxford academic circles are small and concentric 
and know all about each other — but he hadn’t read any of 
her books. It was one of his affectations that he “never 
read novels.” • 

However, he flidn’t let that stop him. He told her how he 
admired her work anfi she told him, genuinely, how she 
admired his and then they talked about his for the rest of 
the evening and a magnificent party was had and that was 
how it all began. 

Six weeks later they were engaged. 

Mrs. Stewart, who was a charming woman but not a 
good judge of character, w<is delighted ; she had fallen for 
Jocelyn in a big way. 

She said to her husband : “ He’s exactly the jight man for 
Juliet. TheY have so many tastes in common; they both 
write, and they’ll understand each other beautiftilly. That’s 
always a perfect basis for marriage.” 

Ian Stewart wasn’t so happy about it. He saj^i : “ I hope 
you’re right, my dear, but Waring is a demanding type and 
Juliet — ^well, she has some of your virtues, pfthaps without 
your common sense. She’s tc>o modest about her own 
abiliV^ she’s too ui^elfish.*She puts such a high valOe 
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on that chap’s work — brightly, I admit — ^that she may 
sacrifice her own for it.” 

Mrs. Stewart, with ancinnatp fendency to 'look on the 
bright side, disputed that. 

“ He’s so much in love with her, I\n sure he’d never let 
her do tljat. 

“We shall see,” he told her, doubtfully. “ I hope you’re 
right^but I wish I were surer that I’m wijong.” 


He was far fifem wrong. Juliet was in love, in a per- 
fectly normal, healthy way, but she also fdt <chat she had a 
mission to cherish and encourage Jocelyn’l work. She ad- 
mired and revered it, partly because ^he believed that it was 
so superior to her own, and so far as she could compass it, 
he was to have everything in the world which would help 
him in it. 

He had already embarked on a new book before their 
marriage, and it was obvious that, wherever they were to 
live after it, there must be a room set apart for his work, 
where he could be comfortable, imdisturbed and maitally at 
ease. He was stiU going to keep rooms in his College, but, as 
he said : “ I’m not marrying the most delightfid woman in 
the world, spend half my time away from her. I must at 
least Ibe'under the same roof. ” 

So they jvent flat-hunting and nothing pleased him. It 
appeared ^at his ideas — of everything — ^were on a large 
scale. Only in Circumstances of urbanity, luxury and beauty 
could he work. 

To Juliet, who had been a%custoi()ed to writing in l^ei^bed- 
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room, this attitude was simply a proof of his superior 
sensitivity, so they chained the object of their search from 
flats to houses, and aily ttrhich weft available in the vicinity 
of Oltford, he consideretf suburban, and therefore, he said, 
stultifying to his braifl. 

Eventually, they found one which suited him Wood- 
stock, called, for s«me unknown reason, the Stone House. 
It was larger and more important than anything i^hich 
JuHet had visualis^, butrfhere was no doubt about its being 
delightful. 

Fortunately, by a ^eal stroke of tmexpected luck, Juliet 
could afford to buy it, for as Jocelyn said, he had no money 
on that scale. A poor Don,” he lamented, “ can’t expect 
to compete with^ successful novelist — ” and if there was a 
certain derogation in hlk voice, Juliet didn’t notice it. 

She had just sold the film rights of one of her books, 
and with the proceeds — ^they were quite modest compared 
with the fantastic figures one reads of — |he bought the 
house and furnished it and they settled into it to live the kind 
of life which Jocelyn said he had always wanted. 

It was a charming place, q^rly eighteenth century, front- 
ing on to the wide vill'^ge street, with few but large and 
wdl proportioned rooms and a garden at the b^ck adjoining 
the Park and grounds of Blenheim. 

Jocelyn had an elegant study with a magnificent view, on 
the first floor, furnished as befitted its attractions in?l his 
exacting taste. Juliet worked in the dining room/)which was 
small and faced the road. She had thcfught of paving her 
desk in the drawing room, a really lovely roorfi, which went 
from front to back of the house, wjth windows at both ends, 
but Jipqplyn fi^t that wqi^d be^a pity, and that the room 
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should always be raady for visitors — he greatly enjoyed 
entertaining. 

The house was expensive to ^rufi a!h.d the charming little 
diimer parties which Jocelyn fiked to give at frequent 
intervals, with aU the correct wines^nd the fruits of the 
earth oiy; of their season, cost a lot of money. 

Juliet found that she had to work hmd to keep up with 
it ai. Two books a year was the least that it could all be 
accomplished orl, but Jocelyn wa» a delightful husband and 
great fun to be with, and s^e found that it was worth it. 

Everything went well until his nesjt book was published. 

He had taked quite a time to write it and appeared to 
have worked hard, but it had a shocking press. “ Slovenly 
and not entirely accurate,” the critics Complained, and 
“without the charm and unobstfusive erudition of his 
previous work.” 

Jocelyn went down into the depths of misery. He “ railed 
on Lady Forqine in good terms ” and cursed the critics 
for unfairness, partiality, lack of education, prejudice and 
jealousy. 

His attitude made him vei;y difficult to live with and he 
worked off his discomforture and disappointment on Juliet, 
behaving as^ though she were to blame. She got quite des- 
perate about it, for his miseries actually upset her work and 
prevented ^er having a clear mind to give to it. 

She ‘'was so worried about the state of things that she 
asked advice of Robin Ridgeway, who was Jocelyn’s 
literary ^ent as wfcll as hers. He was a friend as well and 
she valued ifis friendship considerably — ^he did more than 
merely value hers, though she had never realised it. 

His home wzis in Oxfdifd, bu^ she went to sc^ him in 
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his London office, as she had business«to do with him over 
a new contract. 

“ Robin,’’ she askedj ^hen tha^ was finished, “ I want 
yott dkndid opinion aboftt Jocelyn’s new book. Is it as 
. bad as the critics say F*’ 

His pleasant, intelligent face was troubled. 

“ Honestly, I dorh’t know, Juliet. I’m not an expert on 
>-his subject as' you know, so I can’t pronounce about*the 
accuracy and so on. I do«reckon to be a judge of writing 
to some extent, and I think th^’re right about its not being 
up to his earlier standard. Some of his arguments, too, 
don’t seem to me to hold water. Whaf do you think 
yourself ? ” 

She hesitated. * Very much the same I think. He can’t 
or won’t see it himself, *and he’s bitter about the criticism 
he’s had. He says he’ll never write another book.” 

“That, of course, is exactly not the attitude to take 
up. He hasn’t written nor been to see me ^nce the book 
was published, and I don’t know quite how he’d take advice 
from me, but you could pass this on, perhaps. I had a 
talk, the other day, with Oijhert Hentshell — he’s one of 
my clients too, you kno^■/ He’s writing a book on exactly 
the same subject, and he's pretty fed up that J^ocelyn got 
his out first. That’s not the point though. The thing is that 
he is an authority on it. Lots of people — ^including himself, 
incidentally — think that he should have got the Fell^wShip 
Jocelyn did. 

“ Well, he says that, in this new book, Jocelyn Jias been 
guilty of the imforgivable — ^arguing on unprdVen premises 
and suppressing facts which would '^validate the points he 
wants /.o^ make. He’s indignant aiout it — Hentshell, I mean 
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— talks about a betyayal of scholarship, criminal careless- 
ness and things of that kind! Hc^s going to add a chapter 
to his new bdok pointujg this ofit.*'’ 

“ Oh heavens, Robin ! ” Juliet was horrified. “ Hehtshell’s 
terribly well thought of. I don’t Uiow him very well, but 
he’s a bad man to have against you, I’m sure.” 

“ That’s true, especially when he fi^ls so strongly about 
anything as he does about this.” 

“ It’ll do Jocelyn a lot of h^rm, won’t it ? ” 

“ I’m afraid it will, and^if, as you say, he says he isn’t 
going to write another book, it will pretty well finish him.” 

“ That’s dreadful. What d’you *think he ought to do, 
then?” 

“ Burst into print as quickly as possible*, and either defend 
his book or acknowledge that he s made a mistake.” 

“ I don’t think he’d ever do that, Robin.” 

“Admit he’s wrong? He’d find it difficult, I know, but 
he’d be weU advised to do it, all the same. Hentshell’s going 
to show him up if he CcUi. He’s thoroughly vindictive 
about it.” 

Juliet sighed. “ Well, I’ll do my best, but — Jocelyn’s not 
an easy proposition where his work’s concerned, especially. 
He just can’t take criticism.” 


tJht- did try to spezik to Jocelyn on the subject, but he 
resented ^^vhat she said, though she put it as gently and 
tactfully as she knew how. 

“ Do yovt- think the last book is bad ? ” he demanded. 
She hesitated. “ Not as good as your earlier one, my dear. 
I’m afraid.” 
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“ In what way ? ” 

“ Well, I can’t criticiz^you!* subject matter ; I don’t know 
enough about it but Pddh’t thinks the style is — ” 

He interrupted rudely. ‘fStyle ! What do you know about 
that? I’m not writing*detective stories, you know.” 

She turned away, deeply hurt, but that was only the 
beginning of what she had to put up with. 

’ He grew moodier and quarrelsome and she never kftew 
from day to day what tct expect from him. They would 
spend delightful periods when^he was his old gay charm- 
ing self and then for perhaps a week after that he would 
never speak to her pleasantly. 

He would ht.ve outbursts of entertaining, when the 
house must be fulf of people, and follow them by demands 
to be left alone and not*macIe to speak to anyone. 

He had some project of extra mural work on hand, 
though he didn’t tell Juliet what it was, but absented him- 
self for evenings on end, merely saying th^ he found it 
easier to work in his rooms in College than at home. 

She wcis worried and bewildered by it all and didn’t 
know what to do for the bes^ There were times when he 
made her feel that he bated her, when he jeered and 
sneered at her work, and yet was obviously jealous of the 
fact that it earned more than his. 

She said to Robin Ridgeway one day: “Do you think 
I could write a straight novel ? ” 

“ I don’t see why not,” he told her. “ Do |^u want 
to?” 

“ I’d like to try. Jocelyn despises my stuff HC might have 
more respect for me if I could do ^he other.” 

“ Have a shot at it, th^. I think you’d be good, only, 
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as your agent, Juliet, I’ve got to warn you that you’d lose 
money over it, bar a miracle.” 

Her face fell. “ Why** ” 

“ Well, you see, you’ve built up your public over the years 
by writing detective stuff If you ^ to give them some- 
thing d^erent, you’ll lose a lot of them — they don’t want 
anything different from you. If you write another kind of 
bodS: under another name, you have tp start again at the 
beginning and build up that name and make a new public 
for the new stuff. Bar, as I s^d, a miracle, by which I mean 
bringing off a big success the first yme, you’d halve your 
income.” 

“ Which I can’t afford to do — so bang gftes another pipe 
drezun ! ” She sighed, deeply. 

He, too, sighed, when she’d left him. He knew well 
enough why she couldn’t afford to risk earning less than 
she was doing. “ Damn Jocelyn Waring ! ” he said aloud. 


The crisis came one cold day in the late winter. Spring 
should really have been on i/s way, but it was far behind 
and a powdering of snow lay on the ground and the sky 
was grey a^d heavy with more to come. 

It was about five o’clock in the afternoon and Jocelyn 
wasn’t yei back from Oxford. Juliet having finished her 
teaf v?ci.s sitting alone with a book by a huge fire in her 
delightfu^l drawing room, when her maid appeared. 

“There’s a larfy to see you. Madam — Miss Cecily 
Compton.” ® 

Juliet couldn’t remember anyone of that name. 

“ What does she want, <Alice Did she say? ” 
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Alice shook her head. “She asked if you were alone, 
Madam. She’s a nice Idbking young lady and seems a bit 
nervous.” 

“ CJh ! Well, I’d bettcr^see her, I expect. Will you show 
her in?” 

In a second or so she rose to greet the “ nic^ looking 
young lady ” and found the description an under-state- 
ment. Cecily Cornpton was an extremely pretty* gift of 
about twenty and very •bviously scared, not just “ a bit 
nervous ”. 

Juliet stretched out a friendly hand, to put the girl at 
her ease, but it was ignored. 

The girl said in a pretty voice, which matched her 
looks: “You ar/ Mrs. Waring?” 

“ I am,” Juliet confirmed, with an amused smile. 

“I didn’t think you’d be like this. You’re warm and 
friendly and I hadn’t imagined that. It somehow makes 
it more difficult — ” 

“ What is it you want from me ? ” Juliet wanted to know. 
She imagined that the girl was probably going to ask her 
to speak at some Literary Speiety or other. She got a lot 
of such requests. 

Cecily Compton flushed, hotly, and the^j apparently 
making up her mind, blurted out starkly: 

“ I’ve come to ask you to divorce Jocelyn.” i 

The smile on Juliet’s lips faded and she grew wrfy ^ale. 
After a second she said : “ I don’t think I can rave heard" 
properly.” 

“ I asked you if you wouldn’t change yoifr mind about 
divorcing Jocelyn.” She seemed to have gained courage and 
spokft jnore boldly. 
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Juliet could not find words for a moment. Then she^lsaid, 
quickly, her voice sh2iking a httle.^ 

“Divorce Jocelyn? li Divorc^? I simply -don’t under- 
stand you, Miss Compton.’* 

“ He’s asked you so many times, ^ the girl said, plead- 
ingly, “^d you’ve kept on refusing. I thought, perhaps, 
if I came and saw you myself, I could make you see how 
mucSi we love each other, and how cruel it is of you to 
keep him when he wants to be fuse.” 

Juliet caught her breath, gjiarply. 

“Jocelyn, you say, has asked nie so many times to 
divorce him? Miss Compton, I can assure you that he has 
never even mentioned it to me. What ma(i^ you think he 
had?” 

“ He told me so.” 

“ Jocelyn did ? ” 

“ Yes, over and over again.” 

“ I’m deeply sorry for you then, but he was lying if 
that’s so. I can assure you, categorically, that he has never 
asked me for a divorce and I have never refused it. I’ve 
never even — even thought of ^ such a thing. Jocelyn and I 
arc a perfectly contented couple — ” 

“That’s what you think, perhaps,” the girl broke in. 
“ But Jocelyn’s bitterly unhappy. You see — you mustn’t 
mind my paying it — you don’t understand him,” 

Jhlicf^ ^groaned inwardly: that old gambit. Could any 
girl nowa\ays be so unsophisticated as to fall for it? She 
was begirming to get her poise back and though deeply 
shaken, she d)uld think more clearly. 

She said, aloud : “ Miss Compton, this 
situation for both of us. I%find what you 
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ing almost impossible to believe anc^yet I feel sure that 
you are speaking the t>uth Its you see it.” 

“ I am, iiydeed I the gir^ assured her, uigently. 

“ Then supposing yoif *tell me your story from the 
beginning.” 

There was a moment of awkwardness and hesitation. 
Then words flowed, 

“ I went to some of Jocelyn’s lectures and presentty he 
spoke to me and we gofc to know each other better. He 
took me out a few limes and then — then we found that 
we loved each other. He told me that we weren’t doing 
anyone any harm, and that you didn’t dhre for him any 
more. He said ^ou were absorbed in your writing and were 
cold and uninteftsted in anything else. He said you’d be 
glad to give him a divorce because married life didn’t 
appeal to you — so — so — well, we’ve been lovers for six 
months. I — I wouldn’t have — have done what he asked if 
he hadn’t been so lonely and he promised me that we 
should soon be married and then he aske^ you and you 
refused to divorce him — he said he’d go on asking you 
and you’d get used to the idea and give in. 

“ Then, last week, he t« id me that he’d asked you again 
and you’d refused, finally, and said you’d never agree. And 
then — ” tears came into the girl’s eyes and her voice shook 
— “ he said he thought we ought to give up hop^t^and never 
see each other again. . 

“ I spent the week-end thinking and thiiH^g and 
wondering if there were anything t could do. I was 
desperate — the thought of never seeing Jocdyn again, of 
giving up all we’d planned — I couldn’t bear it. So I made 
up mv mind to come and see fou ! ” 
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She broke off and burst into tears, crying : “ What shaJQ 
I do? Oh! What shall I do?” 

Juliet was dieadfully jroubIed.*Sht felt that she wanted 
to comfort this poor child, but*^hat comfort was there to 
give her? They were two women ‘A^ho had trusted and 
been betrayed by the same man, but she was the older, 
the mo?e experienced, the more sophisticated, and she 
ought to be able to find something to say. She tried. 

“ Cecily,” she began, “ this h^ all been a terrible shock 
to me and to you, too. I haven’t had time to think about it 
yet, and I can’t say what I shall feel when I’ve — accepted 
it. But — do you 'think that Jocelyn is worth your unhappi- 
ness? You can see that he never meant tj* marry you — 
I’m so very sorry for you, for your disftlusionment — I’m 
horrified to think that I’m marriell to a man who could 
behave like this — ^but do you think that, if I did divorce 
him he’d marry you ? Or that you’d ever trust him again, 
if he did? Wouldn’t it be better to put him right out of 
your mind ? To accept the fact that he’s what I — what any 
decent person — would call a bad man, and feel that you’ve 
had a lucky escape?” 

Cecily’s sobs, had ceased, and she was drying her eyes 
and listening, in an almost horror-struck way, to what 
Juliet wasjsaying. 

Sudder^y, she cried : “ Oh ! How awful for you ! I hadn’t 
reaKsefl^efore that you must be feeling dreadful, too! I 
can’t beWkve it, Mrs. Waring, that Jocelyn, Jocelyn could 
be so — ^so — ” 

“ Worthless,” Juliet put in, bitterly. 

“I thought he was the most wonderful man I’d ever 
met — ” 
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The door suddenly opened and Jocelyn came in. 

He stood completely gtill Ibr a second, staring at Cecily, 
then he took^a step tosvaads her, his face hot with anger. 

“ Ctcily ! ” he almost sltdlited. “ What the devil are you 
doing here ? ” 

Juliet said, very quietly and coldly : “ She came to tell 
me that you had asked me, over and over again, t(f divorce 
you so that you could marry her, and that I had repeajpdly 
refused.” 

“ She’s lying, Juliet,” he cried, turning towards her. “ 1 
promise you she’s lying.” 

“ No,” Juliet said, Ifcr voice icy. “ You are lying, Jocelyn. 
I believe every ^ord she has told me — as she believed you” 

Without another word or a look, she turned her back 
on both of them andrwalked out of the room, quickly 
and firmly closing the door behind her. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

O NQE outside the room, she fjnind that she was shaking 
all over, her knees were trembling and she could hardly 
stand. She felt as though she were going to faint. 

Blindly, she giroped for the handlj* of a door, opened it 
and found herself, for a moment, hardly ^alising where 
she was, in the dining-room. 

For a second the world sedmed* to be swinging round, 
but then it steadied itself and she moved slowly over to 
her desk and sank into her chair in front of it. 

She laid her hands on the desk and let her head fall on 
them while slie tried to think, but her mind was whirling, 
and coherent thought wouldn’t come. All she was aware 
of was shock and blinding, conflicting emotions. She felt 
desperate, and lonely as she had never been in her life 
before. 

Minutes passed — she had no idea how long — and 
then she ^eard the front door open, and close with a 
bang. V 

She lo^ed up through the window, and there she saw 
Cecily Compton hurrying through the dusk of the wide 
street, hA haoidkerchief held to her eyes. 

For a second she thought of running after her, saying 
something to her and thei^ hastily, she changed her^mind. 
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There was nothing more to be said, and probably the poor 
girl, like herself, craved# for *solitiide in this moment of 
disillusionmenf. 

Shc^ot up from her %fiair and foimd that she was 
shivering with cold. 

She heard Jocelyn’s footsteps leaving the drawing-room 
and climbing the st;airs, and realised, with thaniftulness, 
that he’d probably gone to his study. 

She waited until she he^d the click of his door (Josing, 
and then hurried to the drawing-room, where she huddled 
down by the fire trying to getVarm. 

Presently, a little wtrmth began to cree^ into her, and 
she stopped shivering, though her heart was still beating 
faster than its nottnal. 

“ I need a drink to jJhll ftie together,” she told herself 
and went to the cupboard which served as a bar and poured 
herself out a stiff whisky and soda, which she took over 
to the fireplace. 

Standing there, she began to drink, then stie lit a cigar- 
ette, and slowly she recovered from her shock and her 
mind began to work again. ^ 

She was alone for perhaps half an hour, her thoughts 
racing, her emotions deliberately kept in their place, before 
Jocelyn came to her. 

She could see that he was unsure of himself— and of 
her. 

He tried — and failed — to speak in an ordinar^ natural 
voice. 

“You’ve got a drink? Good idea. I’ll have one*myself.” 

He filled a glass and came to the fireplace, too, stand- 
ing, as she was. 
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“ Juliet,” he began, urgently. “ You don’t really believe 
what that silly litde bitch sa!d, dp^ou ? ” 

“ Every w®rd,” she told himfquickly. , 

“ Oh ! But she exaggerated* die whole thing. I a^lmit to 
a little — let’s call it flirtation. ShL’s a pretty child and 
indulged in a bit of hero worship for me — ” 

Julift cut him short. 

Jocelyn, you seduced that poor girl with promises of 
marriage which you never intended to keep. Then, you 
got tired of her. Good old-fashioned melodrama stuff I’m 
not going to say anything ^bout my own feelings at your 
unfaithfulness, i»ut I can’t be silentf about my utter disgust 
and contempt at what you’ve done to hej. 

“ I don’t know how foolish she is — sht may forgive you. 
I shan’t. I never want to see* yorf again. I’m ashamed of 
the love I’ve given you and I don’t want to be reminded 
of it. 

“ You will please leave this house tonight and never come 
back again.”* 

He was horrified and evidently surprised at her attitude 
and began to excuse himself, to minimise what he’d done, 
to plead for forgiveness. 

She spoke as though she were completely self-contained — 
which was'an effort, because she wasn’t — and as coldly and 
decisively as she knew how. 

* I ^on’t want to hear any more. I’ve made up my mind 
and saw^my last word. Our marriage is over and I don’t 
want you here any longer.” 

He Iflst his temper, then. 

“You’re being absurd! You can’t turn me out of my 
own house like this, at ^ minute’s notice.” 
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“ It’s not your own house,” she reminded him, quietly. 
“ It’s mine. I bought it piid for it for us to live in on 
our marriage. .You’ve JwWbn that — ” 

“ Dai^in it, Juliet ! One ftttle lapse — ” 

“ Jocelyn,” she said, fts calmly as she could, “ if it were 
just that you’d been unfaithful to me, momentarily, on an 
impulse, I could for^ve it. I would ; but it’s what \ou’ve 
done to that girl which is beyond forgiveness, which maJces 
you a different person from what I believed you to be.” 

He tried, in all sorts of ways, to make her alter her mind, 
but found her adamant. She *just refused to discuss the 
subject. She had said Ifer last word on it. • 

Eventually, dfid desperately unwillingly, he had to 
accept it, though hot without telling her that it was only 
for the time being. Theri* later on, he left the house, slam- 
ming the door behind him and she was alone. 


She spent an almost sleepless night, more bitterly un- 
happy than she had ever been in her life before, but she 
greeted the morning convinced, in spite of all the argu- 
ments she had put to herself in the night, that the course 
she had decided on was the only possible one. 

Nevertheless, she didn’t want to take any final step 
entirely on her own initiative ; she wanted someone ^lse»to 
tell her that she was doing right. 

In one way, her parents would hav^ been the natural 
people to consult, but she shrank from confiding Ih them. 
The suggestion of a divorce would shock her mother 
terribly and she would argue a^nst it from instinct and 
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not from reason, that would only prolong the agony. 

Her father would be unhappy* for her unhappiness, and 
she knew wfil how he would ^orfy and torment himself 
as to whether he was giving ifer the right advice.*' 

No, she thought, better leave &em out of it until it’s 
irrevocable, untQ I’ve set divorce machinery to work. 

But* she still wanted reassurance, and she finally decided 
to •put the case to the best friend she had, Robin Ridgeway. 

She rang him up and found ^that he would be in Oxford 
that day and made an appointment with him. 


They met for a drink at the Mitre, ‘that world famous 
old Oxford pub, which “ restorers ” and “ modernisers ” 
have done their best to spoil with, fortunately, only partial 
success. Some atmosphere of the past still lingers about 
it, in spite of varnished oak. 

They fouhd a table away from the bar, where they 
could talk quietly and when Robin had got their drinks, 
she began her story. 

“ The damned swine ! ” he exclaimed, when she’d 
finished. “ What are you going to do, Juliet ? ” 

“ Divorce him, I suppose. Do you think I’m right ? ” 

“Rigljt? I should think you are. Thank God, you’ve 
mcde^p your mind to it at last. I’ve always wondered 
how y^’ve stood it for so long.” 

“ Stood what ? <’ she asked in surprise. 

“ Jocelyn^ philanderings, of course.” 

“ Philanderings ? ” 

He shrugged. “ That’s^the kindest word to use.” 
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“Robin. What do you me^?” 

He looked hard at her. ^ Is that news to you ? ” he asked, 
gently. “ I mean, havell’t ^ou known about the way he’s 
behaveef? ” * 

“ I think you’d bettef explain, my dear. Are you sug- 
gesting that this isn’t his first — lapse — I think they call it.” 

“ My dear girl — ”#he began, and broke off helplessly. 

“Go on,” she urged. “Tell me.” 

“It’s difficult. I thought *you knew and had decided to 
be forgiving. That’s what everyone thought. Jocelyn had 
always had a bad reputation with women, but when you 
were married, he was so evidently in love \hat it seemed 
as though he’d finished with his wild oats and was going 
to settle down at fast. For two or three years he never 
looked at another woman, so ‘far as anyone could see, and 
then — well, it all started again.” 

Juliet looked so stricken that he was worried about her. 
He hastily went to get her another drink. When he came 
back she was very white and lifted her glass with a hand 
that shook a little. 

“ Robin,” she said, very earnestly. “ Do you mean that 
Jocelyn has been unfaithful "o me for all these years and 
I’ve never known, — never even suspected such a thing?” 

“Unfaithful, Juliet? Who can say how far these affairs 
went? He has certainly chased after vzirious wom^, made 
himself conspicuous with them, and some of them IjaveiPt 
the reputation of going in for platonic affairs.” ■>' 

“ And I never knew ! Why didn’t somebody tell me ? 
Why didn’t you?” 

“ My dear, I think everyone believed that you were 
sufficiently fond of Jocelyn to pftt ^ with it. I’m sure 
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everyone thought rfhat you jcouldn’t have helped knowing 
— I certziinly did — and if you’d decided to overlook it, it 
would be an^impertinence to.speak^to you about it. You’ve 
always kept yourself to yourself a bit, haven’t you? I 
mean, everyone likes and admires you, but I don’t think 
anyoi^e feels they know you very well. You’re reserved, 
aren’t you ? ” 

"She thought that over. “In a way, I suppose I am. 
Yes, I suppose I can see how itAappencd — but you, Robin, 
I’ve never been reserved y^ith you, have I ? ” 

He tried to laugh. “ I think I must have notice of that 
question.” 

She smiled, rather wanly. “All this has been a shock, 
Robin, and it’s a horrid blow to my pride. Still it makes 
me all the more sure that divorce is the only answer. I’ve 
made a mess of this, so far, and the best thing is to face 
it and cut my losses. Don’t you think so ? ” 

“Yes, erqohatically. And start afresh.” 

“ As for that — ” She sighed, deeply. “ Let’s get over 
this — horridness. I shcill have to go to a lawyer, shan’t I ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then, to whom? The only one I know is old Murdoch, 
whom fatjier goes to. He looked after the buying of the 
Stone House for me.” 

Robir shook his head. “ He’s not the right kind of man 
fSr ths^ He’s an utterly reliable old stick in the mud who’d 
try to ^rsuade you to leave things as they are, or, at the 
worst, ^have a judicial separation. You mustn’t do that, 
Juliet. You* must make a complete break.” 

“ I agree. Who’s it to be, then ? ” 

“ I’ll find out for yo#and let you know. You, v'ant the 
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best man there is, who’ll do |it all with the least trouble 
and worry for you and keep it all as quiet as possible. 
Jocelyn won’t defend, *wih^he? ” ’ 

“ How can he ? Both he and the girl have admitted their 
— ^their liaison. Oh Robin! I do feel so dreadfully sorry 
for her. She was so sincere, so deadly in earnei^. She 
believes that Jocelyn k the love of her hfe and all that kind 
of thing, and she’s so young that she can’t believe these 
things don’t last.” 

He was very serious. “Do y9u believe that, Juliet?” 

“ What else can I do ? ” she asked, pitifully. “ I thought 
that marriage was for ever and ever ‘ forsalung all others, 
cleaving only unto him ’ — all that. I never imagined that 
you could fall out^f love as deeply as you fell in.” 

“ Is that what you’ve done ? ” 

“ I’m afraid so — only not so quickly. It’s been a gradual 
process of disillusiomnent, with a big bump at the end.” 

“Would it help to tell me about it?” 

“It might — briefly. I suppose it’s been very sunple, 
really, only I never thought it could happen to me. I was 
really rather sickened at the *vay Jocelyn took the bad 
reception of his last book. It ’vas childish and rather stupid. 
I tried not to see it; to make excuses for him,, but it did 
something to me. He wasn’t the person I thought he was. 
Then I began to wonder if he ever had been. H» seemed 
to blame everyone else for his failure, never himself. YSu 
might almost have thought it was my fault. He seemed to 
stop even liking me zind it dried me all ftp inside. , 

“ I’m not an introspective woman, Robin, but I’ve been 
alone a lot, lately, and I haven’t been able to help think- 
ing abc^t things and asking myi^lf questions — that was 
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the gradual procejs, and tl^en this thing, yesterday — and 
I just didn’t love him any more. Treating that child, like 
that and th&i trying to deny ' it— well, he just wasn’t a 
person I could love. There can’t any excuse for behav- 
ing like that, can there? And that’s all.” 

He laid his hand over hers. “ Poor Juliet.” 

“Thank you, Robin. But ycki mustn’t be too sorry for 
me. It’s all my own fault, in the long run. Like Titania, 
‘ Methought I was enamouretU^jf an Ass ’. I’ll get over it 
— ^in time. But I’m feeling pretty humiliated, all the way 
round, and I’ve got to learn to live with myself again, on 
friendly terms.*^ At the moment, I ’can’t, — but I daresay it 
will come.” 

“ It will, my dear, it certainly will, 'and if I can help, 
let me know.” 


She drove back to Woodstock in mid-afternoon, feeling 
a little comforted in mind, but utterly exhausted. She 
thought: I’ll go home and go to bed and Alice will look 
after me. 

There was no doubt that Alice would enjoy doing so, 
for she was devoted to Juliet, and was, into the bargain, 
what used to be called a treasure. 

She kad been in “good service” before the war, and 
tKen married. Presently her husband died, leaving her with 
a little boy, whom she was determined to keep with her. 
She had rather a‘-tough time, and when, on her marriage, 
Juliet adveftised for a maid, Alice Williams answered, and 
accepted the job gladly. 

There was a flat overUhe garage — ^which had 09, ce been 
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stable and coach house, and |\lice lived there happily with 
her small son, and felt a debt of gratitude for being allowed 
to earn her living anft have a home for hSr child at the 
same fime. - 

However, when Juliet got home, she found a blazing 
log fire in the drawing room and a tea table pre^a^ed in 
front of it, she changed her mind about going to bed, and 
settled herself down with a book to try to keep herself 
from thinking. 


The warmth* of the fire, and the peace and beauty of 
the room gradually soothed her ; her mind began to drift 
more easily away from*her ‘miseries and she began to try 
to plan a future in which Jocelyn would have no part. 

There must be no regrets, she decided, no looking back. 
She must make a new life for herself, with new preoccupa- 
tions, new interests. She would finish the boo^ she was now 
writing and start a new one on totally different lines. 

She was thinking that ovei^ when the door opened and 
Jocelyn came in. 

She was so deep in her thoughts that he startled her, 
and, for a second, she looked at him as thougti he were a 
stranger. He stood gazing at her, handsome, ^ebonair, 
self-assured, and she was surprised to realize that »his 
presence, for the first time since she had known him, was 
no longer a delight. 

He came swiftly across the room towards htr and began 
at once a plea for forgiveness, begging her to relent, saying 
that Ijp couldn’t live without her. 
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She said, as quietly as she tould : “ It’s no use, Jocelyn. 
Our life together is over.” 

“ Oh Juliet he cried. “ Hpjv can you be so cold and 
dispassionate, so unlike yourself? (^an’t you make allow- 
ances and forgive and forget?” 

She ^wered him slowly, choosing her words. 

“ For myself. I’ve forgiven and I expect I’ll forget, in 
time, but I can’t cither or ever forgive or forget what you’ve 
done to that poor child. That ir- absolutely final and you 
must accept it. I shall divorce you as soon as I can and 
then you can marry her as you promised her — if she’ll 
have you.” 

That startled him. “What d’you mean? ” 

“ She may think, now, that marrying you isn’t what she 
thought it would be. She’s very much disillusioned about 
you, Jocelyn.” 

He was silent for a moment, then he said, in an ugly 
voice : “ Don’^be too sure about divorcing me. I shall fight 
it, you know.” 

“ You can’t. You’ve admitted you’ve been unfaithful to 
me. 

“ Not before witnesses.” 

“Cecily.”, 

He laughed, sardonically. “You don’t think she’ll give 
evidence ^.gainst me, do you? She’s not going to run into 
the**divorce court and admit publicly that she’s been my 
mistress. And you won’t get any other evidence, I can 
assure ypu. I’ve beten much too careful.” 

tt 

««««««* 

At that moment, Juhet^'-himost hated him. His voice, his 
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manner, what he said and t]|e vindictive way in which he 
said it, shocked her beyond belief. This man was a stranger 
and a stranger she ne^er Vanted to see again and she told 
him sd. ^ 

At last he went, after making a scene of anger, recrimi- 
nation and abuse, which made her feel unclean. Never in 
her life had anyone, spoken to her hke that before — ^and 
this was her husband ! 

When he had gone ^he foimd herself shaken and 
mentally bruised. Perhaps it wm a good thing, she decided, 
eventually, that he had shown himself to her like that. 
She would feel the lAs sorrow over the breaking of her 
marriage. 

Before she slepit, she wrote a letter to him. 

“ Jocelyn, our marri^e is*now at an end and I no longer 
consider myself as your wife. 

“I should like you to take away all your belongings 
from the house, as soon as possible, but I don’t want to see 
you again. 

“I will zirrange to be away on Saturday, from eleven 
in the morning until eight at night. That should give you 
plenty of time to get everything packed up and removed.” 

»**•**« 

The last post had gone, of course, but she put onAer 
coat, nevertheless, and took her letter to the nearest pillar 
box. 

She had a feeling of absolute finality vAen^at was 
done, and on Saturday she would take the first steps 
towaj^ds making her decision inrevocable. 
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When, at last, slje went t^ bed, she slept dreamlessly, 
from sheer emotional exhanstion, and woke, in the morn- 
ing to a sense of relief that she nh lohger queried the right- 
ness of her judgment. 


On Friday a postcard arriv^ from Jocelyn, “ Very well, 
I will take my stuff away on Saturday, but don’t think 
that I’m going to acquiesce in ^vour other ideas.” 

On Saturday morning, having made a series of appoint- 
ments there, she drove to (Oxford. 

She went first 'to see Old worthy, the lawyer whom Robin 
Ridgeway had recommended and gave hjm her instruc- 
tions for a divorce ; she went to have a* fitting of a new 
tweed suit her tailor was making f<5r her and then she met 
Robin Ridgeway, once again at the Mitre. 

“ Well, what luck? ” he asked her at once. “ Everything 
settled with Oldworthy?” 

She looked *a little rueful. 

“I’m afraid that’s not going to be quite so simple as 
I’d hoped, Robin. Jocelyn says he’ll fight a divorce and 
Mr. Oldworthy says that if he does, things may be diffi- 
cult. He’ll have to get detectives to try to find evidence 
against Jocelyn, and all sorts of horridness like that.” 

“ Oh my dear ! How very bad ! I’d never imagined 
Jocflyn’s fighting. That’s an appalling thought.” 

“It is. Well — ” she shrugged her shoulders — “appar- 
ently there’s nothing I can do about it except make a list 
of dates‘wheii Jocelyn was away from home. Let’s forget 
that, shall we? I hate the whole thing so much that I don’t 
want to think of it more (han I can help.” 
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“ I don’t blame you. JuliA have you tried to make any 
plans, yet — about what you’re going to do, I mean? You 
won’t stay on at the Ho^se will you?” * 

“ Of course I shal]^ It’s my home and I love it.” 

“ But — alone? ” 

“That doesn’t frighten me. I’ve got Alice.” 

“ That’s one comfort, but won’t you be terribly lonely? ” 
“Not if I work as hard as I intend to — I shall try to 
change the rooms around«i bit, so as not to have too many 
— reminders — ” 

“You mean Jocelyn’s things?” 

She smiled rather ruefully. “They should be gone by 
the time I get* back there tonight. I’ve told him to take 
them all away, today, ^hile I’m out. 

“ You mean he’s doing i? now ? ” 

“I hope so. I don’t want to see them — or him — ever 
again. Robin, I don’t want to be self'pitying or injured or 
any of those tiresome things, but the fac^ remains that 
my life has been broken up. What’s more, I’ve been living 
in a fool’s paradise. I loved what I thought was Jocelyn 
and he’s turned out to be someone quite different. I thought 
I was — right — for him, that I was the woman he wanted, 
who satisfied all his needs. I was wrong again, about that. 
I’ve got to face it and it hurts. I feel humiliated and, in a 
way, zishamed of myself. I set myself a job to d« — to give 
Jocelyn what he wanted from life and I’ve failed, l^at 
being so, I’ve got to start all over again in a new way and 
I don’t want to be reminded of my failures. I dqp’t want 
to see him, or lus books, or his personal b^ongings ever 
again — I can’t explain properly, but I think you can under- 
stand.’’ 
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“I think I can,cmy dcari” 

“ Thank you, Robin. You’re a very good friend.” 

She got up and collected hejr bag and gloves. “ I must 
go now. I’ve got an appointment ^dth the hairdresser.” 

“But your lunch?” 

“ I ^all skip that.” 

“What are you doing for the rest of the day?” he 
asked her. 

“ When I’ve had my hair dene I’ve some shopping to 
do and after that I’m going to see the parents and I shall 
stay there until it’s time to go home.” 

“Time? ” he queried. 

She nodded. “ I’ve told Jocelyn to be oat of the house 
by eight, I don’t want to be home before that. Why this 
questionaire, Robin ? ” 

He smiled. “I was hoping we might be able to meet 
again. Can I come over and see you tomorrow?” 

“I should Jike that.” 

“Will you give me Ixmch?” 

“ Of course — oh, no ! I forgot. Alice will be out all day 
— I’ve given her the weekend off She hardly ever gets a 
Sunday.” 

“ Then ^’11 take you out We’ll lunch at the Bear.” 

“That will be lovely, Robin. I’ll see you tomorrow, 
then.” 


She ^as on her^way out of the bar when she suddeiJy 
found herseff face to face with Osbert Hentshell, Jocelyn’s 
bitter critic and rival, with whom she, herself, was always 
on perfectly amiable terftis. 
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He was rather a toucli^ f>erson, ultra soisitive, and ^t 
to take offence if he thought he was being overlooked or 
slighted, so she mad* a f)oint of stopping |o speak to him. 

“How pleasant to nfti into you, Dr. Hcntshell,” she 
began. “ How arc ycA? It’s ages since we met, isn’t it?” 

His scholarly face lit up as he heard her voice. 

“Mrs. Waring, how delightful! Where are yol off to? 
Seeing we’ve met, so fortunately, I insist on your having a 
drink with me. No I I can take no denial.” 

She wanted to say no, but daren’t, in case he took 
umbrage. She knew liim to 6e an embittered man, with a 
strong inferiority cor/lplex, heaven alone knew why, for, in 
his own line^of country, he was recognized as a most 
distinguished sciflolar, and greatly respected. He had, how- 
ever, no personal chaftn, and people in general found him 
difficult to get on with. Juliet wasn’t one of those, and it 
was evident that, in his rather crabbed way, he liked and 
admired her. 

“ I’m afraid I can’t stay long,” she excused herself as 
she let him lead her to a table. “ I’ve got an appointment 
with the hziirdresser and that’s a thing no woman dare be 
late for.” 

They exchanged small talk for ten minutes or so and then 
she declared that she really must go. 

“And how is Waring?” he asked her, as_they shook 
hands. “ Is he in Oxford with you today? ” 

“ No, he’s at home,” she told him, quickly inventing an 
excuse. “ I’m going to have tea witl^ my parents and he 
loathes tea parties. Most men do, don’t th«y?”* 
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When she had said goodbye to Hentshell, she rushed off 
to keep her appointment, and when she had had her hair 
washed and se^, she spent the rek oC the afternoon doing 
some desultory shopping and*' not taking very much 
interest in it. However, it served to Keep her mind off her 
problems imtil about five o’clock when she arrived at her 
parents'‘%ouse. 

There, a disappointment awaited her, for she had coimted 
on staying with them for most of the evening, but she foimd 
that they were going out to dine with friends some distance 
away, and would have to leave at about six. 

There was no reason, of course, why she shouldn’t 
remain in the house after they went, but she, didn’t like the 
idea. What she wanted was company, not solitude. 

The time had come now, she felt, to break the news of 
her impending divorce. Now that her mind was made up 
and the first steps towards it taken, there was no reason, she 
felt, for not telling them. 

Her mother^ reacted more or less as she had expected. 
She was shocked and conventionally resistant to the idea. 
Divorce was “ not done ”, so to speak, and if you made a 
mistaken m^iage, you had to put up with it. Also, she was 
more than reluctant to beUeve that Jocelyn, who was a 
great favourite of hers, could possibly have been unfaithful 
to Juliet. 

I^n Stewart was shocked, but in a different way — he was 
up in arms on his daughter’s behalf, and when he heard that 
Jocelyn proposed tq^ fight, he was indignant. 

“ It’s flrepocterous that he’s not enough of a gentleman 
to make things as easy as possible for you,” he protested. 

Altogether, between the^two of them, Juliet found that 
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she wasn’t too sorry not to^ spending the evening with 
them and she hastily cast around in her mind for other 
plans. 

She rang up her tinda Burnett. They had been 

intimate for years and was Juliet’s only real woman friend. 
Since her marriage, she had seen less of Linda than she 
would have liked, but Jocelyn didn’t care much either for 
her or her husband and the result was inevitable. He would 
neither go to their house n^r have them asked to his more 
than was absolutely necessary for politeness. 

Linda was delighted when Juflet asked if she could come 
and spend an hour or stf with her. 

“ That will bejiovely,” she said enthusiastically. “ Dick’s 
out this evening, so we can have a real good talk. We 
haven’t been alone togetfier, you and I, for such ages.” 


It was shortly after six when Juliet reached the Burnetts’ 
house at Begbroke, and Linda ran to open the door as soon 
as she heard the car drive up. 

“ Darling ! ” she cried. “ What heaven to see you. But 
what are you doing here? Joc^yn has just rung me up to 
ask me to a party ! ” 



CHAPTER THREE 


J ULIET put her hat and coat (jpwn in the hall and followed 
Linda Burnett into her cosy sitting-room. Cosy was the 
exact word for it and for Linda herself. She was the com- 
plete antithesis of Juliet, plump afid blonde and exuberant, 
without inhibitions and with an equably* temperament. 

She was not however, in any way a*silly or trivial young 
woman. She had plenty of sound‘common sense and a mind 
that was both shrewd and acute in her dealings with other 
people. 

Juliet let herself sink into the deep comfort of a sofa by 
the fire. 

“ What’s all this ? ” she demanded. “ Jocelyn asked you 
to a party? ” 

“ Yes, my dear, and not much more than a quarter of an 
hour ago.” She busied herself with bottles and glasses, 
talking at the same time. 

“ Gip and French ? ” she enquired. “ As a matter of fact 
fihat’s all there is, except beer. Yes, it seemed very odd, with 
you actually on your way here. He said : ‘ Will you and Dick 
come to a party^ now. It’s the last one I shall be giving in 
this house*. I said no, 1 couldn’t, and was just going to 
tell him that I was expecting you, when he rang off. I 
thought he sounded actrifle tightish. Juliet, what did he 
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mean? You’re not leaving JL: Stone House, are you? What 
on earth did he mean? ” . 

“He’s leaving,” said Jyliet, after a mdhient’s pause. 
“ For good. I’m going |p divorce him — ^if I can.” 

Linda’s breath was taken away for a second. “Good 
Lord !” she exclaimed. “ Which of them is going to be the 
co-respondent ? ” 

“ Which of them ? ” Juliet echoed. 

“Which of his ladies?’; 

There was a dead silence foj a second, then Juliet said, 
slowly : “ So you knew, too ? ” 

“Knew what?” 

“ That he wa« being unfaithful to me. Why didn’t you, 
teUme?” ® 

“ My dear girl, I thought you knew. Besides, I value 
your friendship far too much to rush in where angels fear. 
My feeling was that if you’d wanted to talk to me about it, 
you would have done, and if you didn’t, it wouldn’t be a 
good thing to start the subject. You’re ratlSer a reticent 
person, you know, Juliet.” 

“ Perhaps I am. Anyway, Linda, I never for one moment 
imagined that Jocelyn v- isn’t faithful to me until the other 
day. Everyone else seems to have known though.” 

“ It’s been notorious,” Linda told her. “ Everyone talked 
about it and everyone thought you knew and wfre being 
forgiving about it. What opened your eyes at last ? ” 

Juliet told her about Cecily Compton, though she didn’t 
mention her by name. 

“ How hateful for you. Poor child, I feel ^rry for her, 
too.” 

“ Sc^do I,” Juliet agreed. “ I think it’s the most horrible 
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thing for Jocdyn ito have done. I couldn’t ever live with 
him again after that.” 

“ So you rfally are going to divorce him? ” 

“ Unless he succeeds in stopping( me, as he says he’s going 
to. In any case, I’ve finished with him. I’ve told him to take 
all his things away from the house — that’s why he’s there 
today. I wonder what he m6ant by ‘ a party ’ ? ” 

“ And asking us, too, because I’ve always known that he 
disliked Dick and me.” r 

“ That was jealousy, I think. He knew how fond I am of 
you and he didn’t like it. I’m not to care about anyone but 
him. Well, it’s all over now, anyway.” 

“ I’m thankful, Juliet,” Linda told ho.'. “ No one ever 
thought he was good enough for you.”^ 

“ What I can’t understand*, in the circumstances, is why 
he’s going to try to block the divorce.” 

Linda laughed. “ My dear girl, be your age ! All these 
years you’ve been providing him with a nice, comfortable 
living, a loveiy house, a perfect hostess and a blind, adoring 
wife. He’s had his cake and eaten it. Why should he want 
to have it all taken away from him? ” 

Juliet shivered, involuntarily. “ Oh Linda ! I can’t believe 
that of him. Don’t let’s talk about it any more ; it’s all so 
horrible and sordid and it makes me feel — grubby ! ” 


They spent the rest of their time together gossiping, as 
women do, about a dozen things — their gardens, new spring 
clothes, the price of vegetables, the ever rising cost of living 
— ^and Jocelyn was foi^otten, or, at any rate, driven to the 
back of Tuliet’s mind. 
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They had some diimer l^ether, and then, soon after, 
Juliet started off back to he^- own house. 

When she arrived thire, a sudden fear assliled her th^t 
Jocelyn might not yet h^e gone, and she was so unw illing 
to take the chance of encoimtering him, that she drove 
around the village for another quarter of an hour or^ore, 
and it was well after nine when she finally garaged the car 
and let herself into the house. 

Complete silence greeted^and reassured her. The house 
fdt cold and empty and still. 

She went into the drawing room and took a quick breath 
of disgust. Jocelyn had ifldeed had a party ! 

The heavy line^ damask curtains were drawn across the 
windows, the lights jfll on and the room was full of the smell 
of stale smoke. 

The fire was practically out, and in spite of its stuffiness, 
the room was cold. Unemptied ash trays added to the gen- 
eral untidiness, as did cigarette ash on the carpet, and dirty 
glasses on almost every piece of furniture. * 

Juliet had dreaded the emotion of coming home to a 
house which had held Jocelyn aivl her married life, and now 
no longer did so, but thio situation emptied her mind of 
everything but the need for getting things clean a|^ain. 

She flung back the curtains and opened windows, and 
then resuscitated the fire and emptied the ashtrays^into it. 
She fetched a tray from the pantry and piled the dirtf 
glasses and empty bottles on to it and took them to the 
kitchen, where more disorder assailed hen 

There were dirty plates and glasses in the sitik, crumbs 
on the floor and table, and the door c i the fridge stood wide 
open. 
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She got the electric cleaner cleaned the drawing-room 
carpet and then, going back to^the kitchen, washed all the 
dirty glasses, ^ried them and p^t them away. Presently she 
had the place in order again, and \hen realised that she was 
tired, so tired that she knew she couldn’t tackle another job 
that i^ght. 

She foimd half a bottle of whisky among the leavings 
and put that on a tray with a syphon, and a glass, filled a 
hot water bottle and carried thi-m all to her bedroom, feel- 
ing that warmth and a stifl^ drink should enable her to sleep. 
Her body was tired enough, for it was nearly midnight, now, 
but she didn’t trust her mind to relax and rest. 

When she opened her bedroom door anrd switched on the 
light, she got yet another shock. ^Someone had been using 
her dressing table ! An alien' lipstick had rolled across the 
glass top, leaving a streak of crimson; face powder 
bespattered the mirror, where a puff had been shaken, and 
a trail of it lay across the pale plum coloured carpet. ^ 

She was too utterly weary to embark on extensive cleaning, 
and contented herself with removing the strange woman’s 
traces with a face tissue, promising herself to do it properly 
in the morning. 

When si^e had undressed, she flung back the curtains and 
opened her windows and then at last, she could fall into bed, 
and, aVnost instantaneously, into sleep. 


She opeiied her eyes on Sunday morning to the first day 
of Spring ; the world had changed overnight, and she won- 
dered if it were a good! omen for her beginning a, new life. 
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Yesterday had been grey ^d chilling, with the threat of 
rain. This morning, the |^n ]^as shining from a sky of palest 
blue and the air was full of tl^e scent of the ezu^ awakening 
and the song of jubilant itirds. 

She lay quietly, for ten minutes or so, appreciating the 
beauty of the new day and then, remembering whq# lay 
before her, got quickly up and, wrapping herself in a warm, 
quilted dressing-gown, ran downstairs to light the drawing 
room fire. Then, in the kitchen she made herself coffee and 
toast and sat there in the sunshine to eat her breakfast. 

She was determined not to let anything depress her on this 
wonderful morning and iept her mind busy with the more 
cheerful of her futoe plans. She would turn Jocelyn’s 
dressing room and study ^to a spare bedroom and a study 
for herself. It would be splendid at last to have a place to 
herself where she could leave her working books and papers 
spread about when she wanted. She would change the fum- 
iti^e round and have a new colour scheme and then nothing 
would be left to remind her. 

She finished her breakfast, washed up the china and then 
went upstairs to have her bath and dress. 

With plezisure she remembered that Robin was coming 
to take her out to lunch, and dressed for the occjision in a 
fine wool frock of almond green and added pale jade ear- 
rings and clip. The green against the chestnut of L;*r hair 
was a pleasant sight, and, looking in the glass, sh^ 
congratulated herself. 

Then she thought that she would go and look at thf two 
rooms she proposed to redecorate and see what* ideas they 
would suggest to her. 

She opened the door of JocelyA’s dressing room first, 
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and the sun streamed in at \:er through windows whose 
curtains were unclosed. 

But the be'ttside light was btyming ! 

She took a step towards it to sfvitch it off and saw that 
Jocelyn was lying on the bed dressed, apparently, with the 
eiderdown half pulled over l^m. 

Her heart sank in dismay. That meant that he had drunk 
too much the day before and had thrown himself down to 
sleep it off He would be in a«.dreadful state of hangover 
when he woke and impossible to cope with. She had encoun- 
tered that before, though not often. 

She stood irresolute for a second, wondering what her 
best move would be. Should she leave himuuntil he woke and 
be out of the house when he dW so, or — 

Something about his attitude caught her attention and 
she went closer to the bed and looked at him closely. 

His face was absolutely livid and his eyes were open and 
staring. 

She touched him lightly to find that he was icy cold and 
his hands rigid. 

It came to her then thatihe was dead. 


♦ When she had convinced herself of that, a shock of 
horror overcame her for a second, before hope sprang up 
that |he might b; wrong, and that something might yet be 
done for him. 

She raced downstairs to the telephone and rang up the 
doctor. 
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He said that he would ^me at onc§ and that, in the 
meantime she was to do toothing. 

“ You’ve had a shoctf,” he added. “ Keep >t)urself warm 
and wait for me.” ^ 

The advice was hard to follow, yet she didn’t know what 
else she could do. She went to crouch over the drawing 
room fire and found that she was shivering. Horroi^ over- 
whelmed her as she sat there waiting, until, mercifully. Dr. 
Ferris arrived. 

She didn’t know him well, for she had had very little need 
for him as a doctor, but she Uked what she had seen of him. 
He was pleasant and ccAnpetent and though he wasn’t so 
very much older than she was, he had a reassuring 
authoritative manner. 

He asked to be left alone in Jocelyn’s room and, on his 
orders,, she went back to the fire and gave herself a stiff 
drink. 

It was some time before he joined her and then he spoke 
quietly and at once. 

“ I’m afraid you were right, Mrs. Waring.” 

“He’s dead?” 

He nodded. “ Yes, I don’t think I need to tell you to be 
brave ; you will be.” 

“ But what ? — how ? — ” she began. 

He understood what she wanted to know. 

“ An overdose of some narcotic poison,” he told her. ^ Hi 
has been dead for very many hours. You can comfort your- 
self that he died in his sleep and knew nothing about it. He 
didn’t suffer at all.” j 

“Thank God for that! But 'how could it have 
happened ? ” 

D 
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“ I’d like you to help me to^^nd that out. What time did 
he go to his room last night ? ” ^ 

She shook"' her head. “ I don’t ^ow. I was out all yes- 
terday, until the late evening. I diqp’t even know that he was 
in the house when I came in. I was — ” she half hesitated 
“ — expecting him to spend the night in Oxford.” 

“ f see.” He paused, thoughtfully. “Now, Mrs. Waring. 
I know you write detective stories, so I think you know what 
we’re up against. I can’t sign ^ certificate and I shall have 
to notify the Coroner of jfour husband’s death.” 

She bowed her head. “ I hadn’t thought of that.” 

“Naturally.” 

“ But, of course, as you say, I know v^hat the procedure 
is. It can’t be helped.” 

“ Now, I don’t want to distress you more than I can help, 
but can you give me any suggestion as to where your hus- 
band could have got hold of the stuff that killed him — a 
narcotic poison, apparently? Was he in the habit of taking 
sleeping pills, for instance ? ” 

She shook her head. “ Definitely not.” 

“ That makes it more difficult, doesn’t it ? ” 

She was very thoughtful. 

“ Yes — jyou mean— suicide ? ” 

“ Do you think that’s likely ? ” 
bo unlikely as to be almost impossible.” 

“ Then, I’m afraid, it will have to be up to the police to 
find out.” 

He^got up to go and just then the door bell rang. Juliet 
excused hetself and went downstairs to answer it. 

Robin Ridgeway was on the threshold. “ I came a bit 
early — ” he began and then broke off “ Juliet ! What on 
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earth’s wrong ? ” he exclaimed, as he l(>oked at her. “ My 
dear, are you ill? ” j 

She grasped the h%nd he held out to ,<hcr. “ Robin ! 
Jocelyn’s dead!” 

“Good Gk)d! When? How? You don’t really — ” He 
was so startled that he couldn’t find words. 

“ I don’t know. I found him — oh I about an hoRr ago. 
The doctor’s here now. He — ^he was poisoned — an overdose. 
Robin, I don’t know what to think, or where I am. It’s — 
it’s incomprehensible! I’m so bewildered I can’t think.” 

“ My poor darling, don’t upset yourself any more. I’ll go 
and talk to the doctor, dhall I ? You go and lie down and I’ll 
take charge of everything.” 

She gave a ruefiii half smile. “ The police will do that. I’m 
afraid.” 

He hadn’t time to ask her what she meant before they 
saw Dr. Ferris half way down the stairs. 

“ Oh ! You have a friend here,” he said. “ I’m glad. 
Mrs. Waring, I’d like to use your telephone, f)le<ise.” 

She told him where it was and then she and Robin went 
into the drawing room and sj;ie sat down by the fire and 
began shivering again. 

“ You ought to be in bed, Juliet,” he told her, anxiously. 

“ That’s no use, Robin. I couldn’t stay there. I’ll be all 
right as soon as I get warm.” 

He wasn’t a stranger to the house and had some idja 
where things were kept. He made her lie down on a sofa 
which he pulled up to the fire and found ^ rug to wrap round 
her and poured her out a very stiff drink. * 

By that time. Dr. Ferris was back in the room and nodded 
approvingly at what Robin had dsne. 

, 9 * 
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“ She needs someone to lookLafter her,” he said. “ Mrs. 
Waring, the police will be her!: almost immediately, and 
you’ll have t(k see them, I’m tferruG, but after that, you 
should go to bed. I’ll give you a ledj^tive to take. You should 
have some woman with you — ” 

He talked soothingly and she let him, without listening 
propei^y, but Robin answered fbr her and presently the two 
men went over to the far side of the room, and she heard 
their quiet voices as they talked. 

Before long there was the sound of the police car, draw- 
ing up outside the house, anS the doctor left the room. 

Robin came and sat down besideeher. “ You’ve not to let 
yourself get worked up, Juliet. You’re bei^ terribly brave. 
Keep it up until we’re alone again, anfi then you can let 
yourself go.” 

“ It’s not bravery,” she protested. “ I’m dazed. My brain 
isnt functioning properly. I’ve heard people saying that ‘ this 
can’t be true. It isn’t happening to me ’ zmd I’ve thought 
‘ how silly ! ’ Eut that’s just how I’m feeling.” 

“ I’m not surprised. Juliet, do you want to talk about it? ” 

“ Robin, I don’t know whjt I want or what I don’t want 
— only to wake up and find I’ve been dreaming it all. It 
seems so impossible. You see, there are such hideous impli- 
cations — I’^^e read and written too many detective stories 
not’‘:..-!^v.T/ what all this means and leads up to. The police 
wi*! hy ' Murder, Suicide or Accident ? ’ Murder it can’t 
be; accident seems to me so unlikely that it’s not worth 
considering — ” 

He ifiterrupted her : “ Why not? ” 

“ Well, think of iit. He died of an overdose of a narcotic. 
There’s no earthly reason why he should ever take such a 
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thing. He didn’t. He hadlan enviable*capacity for sleep, 
nothing ever kept hin^ a^ke. There isn’t a sleep-inducing 
thing in the house — ^ne«r«has been. He cofildn’t get hold 
of anything like that byfnistake, so how could he have taken 
it accidentally? I wish that I could think that was the 
answer. It would make everything easier — comparatively. 
You see, suicide is the only thing left. He deliberately got 
hold of something to kill himself with — and that’s my fault 
— the divorce.” 

“ Stop that,” Robin said quickly. “ That’s sheer rubbish, 
Juliet, and selttorture into the bargain. I’ve known Jocelyn 
for a good many years, and I’m prepared to swear that there 
was never anyone less likely to kill himself — and you know 
it, too.” 

She said, slowly : “ Yes, I (vould have said so, but — ^what 
else can it be ? ” 

“ Accident, of course ; something we haven’t thought of. 
Someone offered him some aspirins and gave him sleeping 
pills by mistake. Something quite simple like that. You say 
he had a party here last night — that doesn’t sound like an 
intending suicide, does it ? He probably drank too much and 
had a headache and waiited something to cure it. Besides, 
Juliet, my dear, I don’t want to hurt you, but dp you think 
that in any case, the thought of your divorcing hiin wo^d 
drive him to lull himself? He was intending to cc^^-st the 
divorce, which means that he had every hope of defeating 
you. Besides, if he didn’t love you enough to be faithful to 
you, he wasn’t going to be suicidal at the possibility losing 
you, was he ? ” 

“ Put like that, it doesn’t sound likely.”* 

“ Aivi it isn’t It’s out of the quSstion, so stop tormenting 
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yourself. It’s a dreadful businea!, but, except for its effect 
on you, it’s out of your hanoL. 'It’s the police’s pigeon. 
Leave it to thfem.” 


He had hendly said the words before the police, in the 
shape of Inspector Harris of the local County Constabulary, 
came into the room. 

He was a friendly, pleasant man, who had often “ passed 
the time of day ”, as he would have said himself, with Juliet, 
and admired her very much. He was proud of her, too, as 
the Local Author. She did the place creels: 

He walked quietly to her side. “ ^ sad business this, about 
the Professor, Mam,” he said, at once. “ I’d like to offer 
you my deep sympathy.” 

“ Thank you. Inspector,” Juliet said, with a faint smile. 
“That’s good of you.” 

“ Now,” he drew up a chair beside her. “ Dr. Ferris 
says you’ve had a bad shock, and no wonder, and you’re 
naturally very upset and I’m not to tire you, which I 
shouldn’t in any case, but I’m afraid I’ve got to ask you a 
few questiqns, though I’ll make it as short as possible.” 

“ Thank you,” Juliet said again. “ Ask me whatever you 
wan^ ia 

•““Perhaps you’d rather be alone. Mam?” he suggested 
with a glance at Robin. 

“N4>, I don’t think so. This is Mr. Ridgeway, an old 
friend, Inspector. I think I’d like him to stay.” 

“ As you like,”*he agreed cordially. “ This is the sort of 
time one wants friends,^ you might say. Now, about the 
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Professor. What time did i/ou last see, him yesterday? ” 

Juliet caught her br|a||p. “I didn’t see him at all, 
Inspector.” 

There was an awkward* pause, and then, seeing how 
queer a statement that would appear to him, she quickly 
explained. 

“ You see, he had a special lot of work to do, so Se has 
been living in College lately, in his rooms at Leycester. He 
came over to Woodstock yesterday to fetch some books and 
things that he needed, but I had to go to Oxford, I had a lot 
of appointments and I had to go and see my parents and I 
didn’t get back until latl.” 

“ When did yqp last see him, then, if I may ask? ” 

“ One day last week. He came over to see me.” 

“ What sort of spirits was he in? ” 

“ Oh ! As usual. Inspector.” 

“ Did you expect to see him when you got back last 
night ? ” 

“ Oh no ! I knew he’d probably have to lie in Oxford 
fairly early.” 

Queer sort of set-up, Inspector Harris reflected. Not what 
I’d call married life. But a writer and a Professor — well,, I 
suppose they’re always a bit odd, that kind. 

Aloud he said : “ Would you mind telling me just what 
you did do when you got back last night? I mean,- 40;. ,>bs 
it you didn’t know the Professor hadn’t gone back to Oxforjd 
after all?” 

Juliet took a deep breath. “ I got back, after nine and the 
house felt empty, if you know what I mean. I oame up here 
to this room, and the fire was nearly out and there were lots 
of dirty glasses around. I assumed that my hiisband had 
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been having peop^p in to drinit and then gone off without 
bothering to clear up.” \ , 

“ Would that have been usu.J :l”* 

“ Entirely. He wasn’t a — dom^'ticated man.” 

“ Some aren’t,” the Inspector agreed, grimly, thinking of 
what was expected from him, at home. “ So, what did you 
do, nfxt? ” 

She smiled, rather wanly. “ Well, I am domesticated, you 
see, and I hated the thought of leaving this room in that 
state until the morning. So I cleared it up and I washed the 
glasses and cleaned the carpet and, by the time I’d finished, 
I was so tired that I went straight *io bed.” 

“And you never looked in the — the yoom where your 
husband was ? ” 

“ I never even thought of .it.” 

The Inspector moved a little uneasily in his chair. 

“ The Professor hasn’t been — worried — ^in any way, 
lately. Mam? About his work, I mean, or money, or his 
health?” 


She shook her head. 

“ And he’d no — domestiq. troubles ? ” 

“ No,” she lied flady. “ Inspector, if you’re trying to find 
out if my husband would be likely to commit suicide, the 
answer is no. That was the last thing — ” 

^'•',V*a?55'^Dr. Ferris tells me that, in his opinion, an acci- 
unlikely, <uid there isn’t a sign of any narcotic 
poison in the house, because I’ve looked. Mrs. Waring, had 
your husband any^enemies ? ” 

Juliet alntost laughed. “That sounds so melodramatic. 
Inspector. But no^— ” 

Robin put in : “ Profossor Waring, Inspector, was mosUy 
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a popular man. He waan’te always easy^o get on with — ^but 
no worse than most of|tJ. The idea of his rousing actual 
personal emnity is absuA.) 

“ Have you known Iwm long, Sir? ” the Inspector asked. 

“ For a number of years. Actually, I’m his literary agent, 
as I am Mrs. Waring’s.” 

“Literary agent. Sir? What does that mean, exactly?” 

“ That I negotiate the sales of their books — ^that kind of 
thing.” 

“ I see. So, from your knov^ledge of him, you wouldn’t 
say he had any enemies? ” 

“ I certainly would hot.” 

The Inspectof sighed. “ Well, it’s all very difficult, I must 
say.” 

He turned to Juliet. 

“ About last night. Mam. You say you found a lot of 
dirty glasses when you came in ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ And you washed them up? ” 

“Yes” 

“ Why did you do that? ” 

“ Natural tidiness. Inspector, as I told you.” 

“ Would you say there had been a lot of people here? ” 

“ About a dozen, perhaps.” 

“ You don’t know who they were ? ” 

“ I haven’t an idea. I know that a friend of mine v as 
asked, but she couldn’t come.” 

“ Did you have any idea beforehand, that the Pjofessor 
was giving a party?” 

“None at aU.” 

“ Were you surprised ? ” 
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“ A litde. I’d thwaght that my husband would just have 
collected what he wanted and gajiq back to Oxford, but he 
was an impubive man. It w^ulf have been quite in 
character for him to decide, on th^, spur of the moment, 
that he wanted to give a party.” 

The Inspector got up slowly^ 

“ Mam,” he appealed to her, “ you can’t tell me anything 
that would help me ? ” 

Robin said, quickly : “ I think Mrs. Waring has told you 
all she knows, but it seems to me that a man who’s con- 
templating suicide doesn’t throw a party beforehand.” 

“ It doesn’t sound likely,” Insp&ctor Harris admitted. 
“ But suicides are queer. They don’t behave like ordinary 
people.” 

Then he paused and breathed rather heavily and looked 
with compassion at Juliet. 

“ I expect you’ve had enough of me, Mam. I’ll be going, 
but you do as the doctor said and get to bed. I can see you’re 
all in.” 


When he’d gone, Robin said to Juhct : “ He’s right, you 
know. You’ve behaved beautifully, but you are all in, and 
youjmjigjJj^ve some food before you go to bed.” 

“ I«i«,;Jdn’t eat, my dear.” 

You must try. Will there be anything in the fridge? ” 

“ Some soup perhaps.” 

“ Th'j very thin^'.” 
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When she had eaten a li^e, she admitted that she didn’t 
feel up to very much, ^i|i ^reed to go to her room and lie 
down. Then Dr. Ferris Infved and insisted "'on her getting 
right into bed and taking*a sedative and she was, by now, too 
utterly exhausted to do anything but acquiesce. 

The doctor said to Robin : “ She’s emotionally pla^d out 
and she’s putting an extra strain on herself by trying to be- 
have normally and not give way. She oughtn’t to get up 
again today and she ought tp have some woman here to look 
after her. Can you arrange sonjpthing ? 

“ I expect so,” Robin told him, and after a few more 
instructions, Ferris went. 


Juliet didn’t sleep. Creeping quietly upstairs to listen, 
Robin could hear her moving about resdessly, and, at the 
end of a couple of hours, he knocked at her door and she 
told him to come in. 

He found her sitting in her dressing-gown By the electric 
fire, with half a dozen books scattered on the floor around 
her. 

She looked up at him with deeply shadowed eyes. 

“ It’s no use, Robin. I can’t even lie still, let alone sleep. 
I’ve been trying to read, but I can’t find a book that holds 
my attention.” 

“ Do you want to talk? ” 

“ I don’t know — ^but I don’t want to think. I’ve been 
going over zmd over it all — and it’s hopehss. Robin, Jocelyn 
didn’t commit suicide. I’m sure. They’ve Idcked up hw 
room but I’ve been in his study and all hss things have gone 
from ^ere — all his books and on#“orfrithe bookcases and a 
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little table he was fiarticularly fond of and his pictures and 
his desk. He must have arrangewv|itl) someone to take them 
away, and he Wouldn’t have dohe i lat if he 'didn’t intend to 
use them, would he? ” 

“ No, of cohrse not. Doesn’t that comfort you ? ” 

“ Yes, in a way, but it isn’t, comfort I want.” 

“What is it' then?” 

“Assurance. An answer. What made him die, Robin? 
How did he get the stuff that killed him ? Did somebody give 
it to him ? Was he — was he murdered ? ” 



CHAPTER FOUR 


AT Scotland Yard, late piat Sunday afternoon, Super- 
xxintendent William Austen^ of the C.LD. received 
instructions to go to Woodstock on a suspected murder 
case. He was to take* with him Inspector Curtis and 
Sergeant Flyte. » For this relief, much thanks," he mur- 
mured to himself, for the three of them made, as he knew 
from experience, an excellent team.* 

Curtis was, in almost every way, his antithesis, which was 
part of their combined strength. Curtis curbed Austen’s 
sometimes too active imagination, plodded conscientiously 
where he leapt, and, as he sometimes said, detected where 
he had inspirations. , 

Physically, they were complementary, too. Austen, tall, 
dark, with deep set blue eyes, was a distinguished figure, 
anywhere, while Curtis had the gift of looking utterly ord- 
inary and could mix with any crowd and never be noticed. 

Young Flyte, as they both called him, was^ /a^unflUf* 
disciple of them both- and he had a hero worship fc% 
Austen, into the bargain, and copied his clothes, his man- 
nerisms and his general attitude to life, <bo for as hj was 
able. He was also a veiy astute young man witH a real flair 
for his chosen job. 
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stood as he so often did when he had time, looking out of his 
window, overlooking the £m||\aakment, at the Thames, 
flowing gentl^’ along in the j-pring sunlight. 

The door opened and Curtis and Flyte came in together. 

“ Hello ! you two,” he began. “ All set ? We’re off to the 
country, did you know? Woodstock is our destination.” 

“ Oxfordshire,” Curtis remarked. “ But just whereabouts 
I don’t know.” 

“A few miles from OxforcJ, It’s a perfectly charming 
village — ^where Blenheim Palace is.” 

“ Sarah Duchess and all that? ” Flyte asked. 

“Yes. Built with difficulty — bedause she would keep in- 
terfering — mostly by Vanburgh and giveij to the first Duke 
of Marlborough by a grateful nation.’* 

Curtis grinned happily. “ Just the place for you to work 
in,” he commented. “ My question is, what are we doing 
there ? ” 

“ Suspected murder is the name they give it,” Austen 
told him, “ ind it might be quite interesting. Breaks fairly 
new country, anyway. A Don, of one of the Oxford Col- 
leges, was found dead in bed this morning. Was it murder? 
Accident ? Or suicide ? Over to us to decide. According to 
the locals, there’s no pointer in any direction. That’s all the 
information I’ve got, except that the wife writes detective 
^torig^/ fnink we’d better be on our way. We’re going in my 
#l,ar and Tm driving, Flyte. 

There was a chuckle at this, because Austen’s own car was 
large, and capable of considerable speed, and there was 
nothing thaV Flyte liked better than to be allowed to drive it. 
He was always rKaking excuses — usually thwarted — to do so. 

“ We can go bv „«/ of your rooms to pick up your 
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clothes,” Austen went on. “ We shall probably be away for 
several days. I’m calhnail at my flat for my things, so, if 
you’ll collect the murdejb^s, Flyte, we’ll bvoff ” 


It was dark by the time they reached the Woo^tpek 
Police Station, where Inspector Harris was waiting for 
them. He was especially pleased to see Superintendent 
Austen, whom he knew ^well by repute and had been 
anxious to meet in person. 

“ Glad to see you,” he greeted them. “ You’ve been pretty 
quick. Our Chief Coifetable didn’t make up his mind to 
’phone the Yarck till about teatime.” 

“ We’re pleased to come,” Austen told him. “ Oxford- 
shire in the Spring is just what was wanted. It’s been a 
long, cold winter.” 

They exchanged the usual chit-chat for a few minutes 
and then Austen said : “ Well, let’s get the facts, shall we? ” 

Harris smiled ruefully. “That’s the trouble. Sir. There 
are hardly any. Professor Waring was found dead in bed 
this morning, and the preliifiinary medical examination 
says that he died of an overdose of barbitone. Time of 
death still uncertain. The complete P.M. report will be 
available in the morning. And that’s about all.” 

“ About ? Let’s have the rest. I want details.^ 

“ Such as it is, here you are, Sir.” 

Harris picked up the notes he’d made that morning and 
read from them. 

“ The widow found him dead this rrfbrning — they 
occupied separate rooms — and she sent fbr the doctor who 
thought there w’as something fish^^'4 sent for us. 
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“When questioned by me, she gave the following 
account of events.” 

Harris reperted the informa|20]^ fee had extracted from 
Juliet and then paused. 

“That’s all, Sir.” 

Austen though that over. “What age was Waring? ” 

“ ^ortyish.” 

“And Mrs. Waring?” 

“ In her early thirties.” 

“ How long have they lived in Woodstock? ” 

“ Some years — eight, perhaps. Even since their marriage.” 

“Then you probably know soUnething about them — 
personally, I mean. Local opinion ; gossip. Did they get on 
well together ? ” 

“ Perfectly, Sir. Devoted couple, to all appearances.” 

“ No domestic trouble, then, as a reason for suicide ? ” 

“ Absolutely not, I should say.” 

“ Money worries ? ” 

“I should ‘‘say not. There appears to be plenty — very 
nice house, she’s well dressed, they keep a full time maid 
and they both have cars. He must get a good salary and I’m 
told her books sell well.” 

“ Enemies?” 

“Both Mrs. Waring and the gentleman who was with 
■'JffiF, say.n<W.” 

-““Do you think they were telling the truth?” 

Harris hesitated. “ They gave me that impression. Mrs. 
Waring is a very nice lady if I may say so. She was very 
much cut up and she’d had a bad shock, finding her hus- 
band dead, like tl»at, but she’d got a good control of herself 
and she was trying ^wer my questions properly.” 
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“ I think I’d better go and see her.” 

Harris shook his head. “'I’m afraid you czui’t, Sir. She’s 
incommimicado till the morjiing. The doctonis given her a 
stiff sedative and he told me that if she was disturbed 
tonight, he’d have my hide.” 

“ Oh Lord ! ” Austen sighed. “ And it’s Sunday, too. 
That means .that I can’t really get to work until the 
morning.” 

“ That’s so, .I’m afraid.”^ 

Curtis put in his word then. “ !^nspector, what about these 
books and things that Professor Waring came to fetch? 
Had they gone ? ” 

The Inspector looked rather disgruntled. “ I never 
thought of that ! 

“ And how was he proposing to get back to Oxford ? ” 
Curtis pursued. “By car, I suppose, as you say he had 
one. What happened to it ? ” 

Harris brightened. “ I know that. He left it in the public 
car park and it’s still there, the keys were in the Professor’s 
pocket and I’ve got them here.” 

“The number?” 

Harris told him and Curtis looked at Austen, who 
nodded. 

“ Go and have a look-see, Flyte,” Curtis instructed, and 
the Sergeant went off, taking the car keys with Him. 

“ Well,” said Austen, reluctantly, “ that seems about 
for tonight. I suppose I’d better go and report to your C.C.” 

Harris was doubtful. “ He didn’t exQect you until the 
morning, so if you don’t want to, you needn’4.” 

“ Good. I don’t want to, so I wr/n’t.” 

Harris looked relieved. “Just ac^f^ll if I may say so, 
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Sir. The Major isn’t much of a one for being disturbed on 
a Sunday.” 

“ Nor am f.. Inspector, but? no one seems to take any 
notice of that.” 

Harris chuckled and changed the subject. “Now, Sir, 
about where you’re going to stay — ” 

“\)on’t worry about that. I’ve booked rooms for us at 
the Bezir.” 

Harris was a little surprised at that, but when he’d had 
a look at Austen’s car, he murmured “ Private means 
there,” to himself, and left it at that. 

Flyte reappeared and the London men went on their 
way. 


Robin was thoroughly worried about Juliet and, even- 
tually, he rang up Dr. Ferris. 

“ She hasn’t slept,” he reported. “ And she says that she 
can’t. She’s lestless and can’t concentrate. What am I to 
do? She looks utterly exhausted.” 

Ferris said : “ I was afraid of something like that. I’d 
come over if I coxild, but I’m just off to an emergency case 
miles away. I’ll leave some tablets for her at my house, if 
you could come and fetch them. Make her eat and then 
w^give her the tablets. She’s resisting the sedative I gave her 
^arlier, but this stuff will do the trick. I’m sure. And, 
Ridgeway, she’s not to be disturbed by anybody. If the 
police want to asjf her any more questions, tell them they 
can’t. My o.;ders. Have you got anyone to look after her, 
yet?” 

“Not yet, but I^V’ 
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‘^Good — someone who won’t upset her, I hope. She 
mustn’t be worried.” ^ 

“ I’ll do my best,” Robin promised and rang off. 


He persuaded Juliet to go back to bed. He filleJ'^hot 
water bottles for her and tucked her up as if she were a 
baby. He poured a drink outt for her — ^the last he could find 
in the house — and told her to fi^h it. 

“ I’ve got to leave you foi' half an hour,” he said. “ One 
or two jobs I must do.^ill you be all right?” 

She assured hiqfi that she would. 

“ If the door bells rings,” he instructed, “ take no notice 
of it. I’ve put the telephone out of action until I come 
back.” 


He collected the medicine from the doctor’s house and 
then went to the Bear which had just opened. There he 
sought out the head waiter and confided in him. 

The man hadn’t yet ■ eard of Waring’s death and was 
tremendously interested. He knew both the Warings as cus- 
tomers, and was proud of Juliet, as a local celebrity. 

“ Leave it to me. Sir,” he assured Robin. •Of courcos* ■ 
the poor lady must be tempted to eat and keep her strei^ftij 
up. A little good consonune and then some sole boime 
femme. I’ll send them over in about an, hour, in covered 
casseroles. If they could be heated up — ” 

He gave his instructions about ; le bes^ way to do that 
and then Robin went off to the bar,n m 
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There, for the first time, he saw Superintendent William 
Austen. 

t 

He had no idea then, of coujse, just what that encounter 
was going to mean in his life. He only vaguely noticed a 
very distinguished looking man, in a most admirable tweed 
suit^^^lking to some others at the far end of the bar. 


Robin bought various bytdes from the barman and took 
them back to the house where he found Juliet looking 
liather worse than when he had Irfl’t her. 

Her small face looked smaller than ev^r, drained of all 
colour, her eyes seeming deeply sunk into their sockets and 
gazing into vacancy; the drink he had told her to finish 
was untouched. 

With what seemed to be an effort, she focused her eyes 
on him. 

“ It is Suriday isn’t it, Robin? ” she asked. 

“ It is.” 

“Thank God for that!”* 

“Why?” 

“There won’t be any evening papers, so I needn’t tell 
the parents about Jocelyn until the morning.” 

That gatre him his opportunity. “ Juliet, I’ve been won- 
/ilering if you would like me to ring your parents up and 
break the news and ask them to come over and be with 
you.”^ 

V Oh no ! she cried, urgently. “ That’s just what I don’t 
want.” r 

“Your parents?^ 
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“ My mother. I’d like father but he couldn’t come with- 
out her. Mother’s thq^ nicest person, Robin, but she does 
fuss terribly and she’s so — conventional. She’d expect me 
to behave like a sorrowing widow and cry on her shoulder 
and she’d be dreadfully hurt if I didn’t, and I couldn’t 
and everything would be more awful.” 

“They’ll have to know, though, Juliet.” 

“ Of course, but I think I shall be able to cope better 
in the morning. I thought J’d ring them up first thing, and 
say I’d been doped by the doctpr, today, or something and 
not let their feelings be hurt.” 

“ But you ought tft have some woman here,” he 
protested. 

That didn’t seem to appeal to her. “I don’t want any- 
one but you. You — understand.” 

“ Yes, but Dr. Ferris advised it. Isn’t there anyone you’d 
like?” 

“No, not like. If it would make it easier for you, I 
could bear Linda Burnett. She’s comfortable^nd she never 
fusses. There’s no one else.” 

“ I’ll ring her up,” Robin isaid, and went to do so, but 
there was no answer. 

When he came back, she said: “What happens now, 
Robin? An inquest, I suppose?” 

“ I expect so. Don’t think about that, now!*' 

“I can’t help it. My mind goes round and round. 
won’t stop thinking. I can’t see why or how or — ” 

“ Stop that, Juliet. Try not to think* Look, fini^ that 
drink I gave you and you’ll feel better.” 

He made her drink more thcui she usually did, hoping 
that it would dull her reactions, and^dif;|i the dinner arrived 
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from the Bear and they shared it and she managed to eat 
a reasonable amount. 

Then he gave her the doctor’s sleeping pills, refilled her 
hot water bottles and tucked her up for the night. 

“ I shall be within call if you want me,” he assured her. 
“ I’|L leave your door ajar and I shall hear you. Sleep well, 
my dear.” 

He kissed her chastely on the cheek and she smiled a 
little and said : “ You are goo,d to me.” 


Several times in the next few hours,, he rang up the 
Burnetts’ house, but there was no reply, and at last he 
gave it up in despair, and settl«d himself down for the night 
as Juliet’s sole guardian. 

He looked in at her last thing and she was sleeping 
deeply and quietly — Dr. Ferris’s prescription had worked 
at last. ^ 

Robin found a bed made up in the spare room and lay 
down to sleep there, leavLig the door open, but there 
was no call from Juliet in the night, and she was still 
sleeping, though not quite so deeply, when sounds from 
the ground floor sent him downstairs shortly after eight 
-T>’clock. 

They came from the kitchen, and when he opened the 
door, he saw that Alice was there. 

Sh^ was a pl(;asant sight and entirely satisfying and 
normal in tiiat house given over, now, to the abnormal. 
She was a woman of middle height, with dark hair and 
a clear, rosy comp^|exieai, and she exuded ordinariness and 
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competence, as she stood by the cooker, neatly belted into 
a clean, starched blue overall, plugging in the electric 
kettle. 

She almost jumped as he opened the door and she stared 
at him, for a second, in surprise and half recognition. 

Then she said, in her pleasant, friendly voice: “Oh! 
Mr. Ridgeway, how you startled me I ” 

“ And you, me,” he answered her. “ I didn’t expect you 
back so early.” ^ 

“ I got a lift and didn’t have to wait for the bus,” she 
told him. 

Then he said : “ W<dl, I’m very very glad to see you. 
Alice, there’s b^d news — ” 

Her hand flew to her heart. “Not Mrs. Waring — ? 

“ No. The Professor. He’^ dead.” 

“ Oh my God ! ” said Alice, plumping herself down 
quickly in a kitchen chair. “ But he was all right Saturday 
lunch time when I left.” 

“Mrs. Waring found him dead in his«bed yesterday 
morning,” he told her. 

“But he wasn’t spending the night here,” she pro- 
tested. “ He told me sc I asked him if I should get him 
some dinner ready before I went, and he said no, he’d be 
going back to Oxford before that.” 

Robin thought : That sounds less and less lil!t suicide. H" , 
wondered how to explain to her that the police would find 
that an interesting piece of information — and decided 
not to. ^ 

“What sort of mood was he in?” Robim asked.* 

“ Gay. Oh ! very gay 1. He was )' iving jl party. But what 
did he die of, Mr. Ridgeway? Wns it a heart attack?” 
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He told her all he knew, which was very little, and it 
shocked her. 

“ I never lil(^ him much,” she stated, “ but you wouldn’t 
like that to happen to anyone would you? And Mrs. 
Waring to find him ! Poor lady. Tell me about her.” 

“ Well, she’s not in a good state, as you’d imagine. She 
is bJemg far too brave and selficontrolled.” 

He explained as well as he could and Alice understood. 

“ Yes, she would be,” she agreed. “ Mrs. Waring’s never 
one to show her feelings. I’ve heard him say horrid things 
to her and she’s never shown she was hurt, but I knew she 
was. I know her. I’ve often thought it would have been 
better for her if she’d given him a piece of her mind. I 
would have. What’s she doing now, jjoor thing ? ” 

“Sleeping, I hope.” „ 

“ Well, I’ll just go up and see. If she’s awake, I’U take 
her a nice cup of tea. I don’t like to speak ill of the dead, 
but he never was good enough for her. Good thing I got 
back early, IVl look after her now.” 


There was no question about that. Alice took charge and 
everything thereafter seemed, somehow, more normal at 
a>nce. 

Robin rang up the Stewarts to break the news and they 
were, of course, horrified. 

As Juliet had predicted, they wanted to come over at 
once ^d be*with Juliet, but Mrs. Stewart sounded very 
emotional on thg telephone and Robin put her off with 
various excuses. He thought that the longer she had to 
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assimilate the impleasant facts before she saw her daughter, 
the better, and it wjisn’t until about mid-day that the 
Stewarts arrived, and, when they did so, JuBfet was closeted 
with Superintendent Austen, and couldn’t be seen by any- 
one else. 

******* 


Juliet wakened that Monday morning after her long, 
deep sleep, still bewildered, but once again in control of 
herself. The sense of horror which had preyed on her all 
yesterday was gone. She was suffering now mostly from the 
grief which attends thg death of those cut untimely off, 
and a sense of loss. She had ceased, for the time being, to 
torture herself ^itli questions. 

Her drugged sleep had dulled the acuteness of her mind. 
She had become willing not to argue with herself, not to 
speculate. She was herself but less than herself She func- 
tioned normally, but half her brain, she felt, was still 
asleep. 

“ I feel as if I’d drunk enough to make me comfortably 
hazy,” she told Robin, when Alice at last let her see him, 
“ but not enough to for>’^“t everything. The edge seems off, 
if you know what I mean.” 

“ Let it stay like that and be thankful,” Robin advised. 
“ Don’t meet anything half way.” 

******* 

Alice’s treatment of the situation was thoroughly prac- 
tical and full of sound common sense. Simuned^up it 
amounted to this: 

Juliet’s husband had died, sudu<..uly aifd unexpectedly, 
and that was enough to give anyone a i^ock. 
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Moreover, Juliet had been the one to find him dead. 
That made the shock greater. 

Therefore, She must be treated for shock, kept warm and 
comfortable and protected from extra worries, but, being 
who she was, she must be brave and not give way to 
imr^-^sonable grief. 

The other implications of Jocelyn’s death, the mystery 
of its manner, the police enquiries and all that kind of 
thing, Alice ignored — and expected Juliet to do the same. 

Her attitude was very palutory and very helpful — ^Alice 
knew how a newly-made widow should behave — ^had she 
not, after all, been one herself, oribe? — and Juliet tried to 
conform, because it was easier to do so <^han to rebel. 

Alice gave her the feeling that she would be, so to speak, 
letting the side down if she didn’t keep to the rules. 

By those rules Juliet should have wanted her mother, 
but Alice knew Juliet’s reticent temperament and Mrs. 
Stewart’s non-reticent one, and waived that bit of 
convention. 

She did, however, insist on Juliet’s putting on a dark 
dress when she let her get up, and on her lying down on 
the drawing room sofa and taking steps to “ Keep up her 
strength”, which meant raw egg beaten up with sherry, 
seeing that she refused all offers of Alice’s panacea “A nice 
“'cup of tea”. 


William Austen was up in good time that morning. He 
breakfasted 'ind then drove over to the Chief Constable’s 
house to report; formally, the arrival of himself and his 
assistants. 
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He was welcomed, given carte blanche, and that was 
about all. The C.C. ]}ad no further information for him, 
and appeared to be chiefly thankful that Scotland Yard 
hzid taken over the case. 

Austen’s next call was in Oxford. He had a few words 
with the Master of Leycester College and got the autb^tic 
information on Jocelyn Wtning’s scholastic background and 
status. 

About his personal starring and character, the Master 
was non-committal and didn’t lound over enthusiastic, but 
that was merely an impressic i which Austen received. 

After leaving Leycesfer, he went to a bookshop, where 
he managed to get copies of the last two books by “ Juliet 
Stewart ”, and, letting Flyte drive the car, glanced through 
them on the way back to Woodstock. 

He could, of course, form no more than a very cursory 
opinion in the circumstances, but sentences which caught 
his eye suggested that the author was a woman of tziste, 
of sensibility and considerable reasoning powers. He looked 
forward to a closer acquaintance with her works. 


When William Austen made his appearance at Juliet’s 
house, the door was opened to him by Alice, polite, but 
firm. “ Mrs. Waring isn’t well enough to see anyone.” c 
“ I’m afraid,” Austen was equally firm, “ she’ll have to 
see me. I’m in charge of the enquiry iiftto Professoi^ War- 
ing’s death and I must ask her some questJbns. You se?, 
Mrs. — ” he had seen her wedding ring—* 

“Williams,” she supplied. 
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“ — Mrs. Williams, there is a doubt as to whether it 
was an accident or suicide.” 

“Suicide il?" wasn’t,” she put in, quickly. “He was in 
one of his gay moods on Saturday, and I’ll swear he never 
thought of such a thing.” 

Fy. this time Austen had begun to sum Alice up. He 
said: 

“ I’d be glad if you’d tell me about that, Mrs. Williams. 
Is there somewhere we could go and talk quietly?” 

“ Well — ” Alice hesitated — “ If you wouldn’t mind 
coming to my kitchen, it would be easier. I’ve got a stew 
on for Mrs. Waring’s lunch add I don’t like leaving 
h.” 

“Splendid,” he agreed, and followed her on to, so to 
speak, her native groimd. 

As she said, afterwards, he was a very nice gentleman 
and she took quite a fancy to him and the other two he 
brought with him were very nice, too. They made them- 
selves quite at home, she reported, and even asked her if 
there were anything they could do to help. As a matter of 
fact, young Flyte was put 'to peeling potatoes ! 

“ Now,^’ Austen began, when they were settled, “ tell 
me about Saturday. I understand that Mrs. Waring was 
out all day.” 

“ That’s right. Sir. She told me, when I took her break- 
fast up to her — she always has it in bed — ^that she’d got 
a lot of engagements in Oxford, and she was going to see 
her fiither and mtJther, and she wouldn’t be home till late 
and I needn^ bother about meals for her — ^it was my week- 
end ofl^ you sei. 

“ She said the Professor would be in that day fo fetch 
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some books and things he wanted, but he wouldn’t want 
a meal either. 

“ Well, she went out about ten and he turned up about 
eleven and I could hear him in his study.” 

“ And he was in good spirits, you say? ” 

“ Gay as a lark. I could hear him whistling to hims^. ” 
“And then?” 

“Well, my bus goes at one, so I went and told him I 
should be going in an hoyr, and was there anything he 
wanted before I went. 

“ He said ; ‘ Alice, I feel in ^ holiday humour. I’m going 
to tlirow a party. Can ydu make me some bits and pieces? ' 
— ^he meant canfpcs and things — he always called them 
bits and pieces — so I said I hadn’t time, but I’d leave some 
biscuits and olives and so cn, on the kitchen table. 

“ Then I heard him telephoning and after a bit he came 
to me and said he was just going out for some bottles, and 
if anyone came before he got back, I was to show them 
to the drawing room. 

“So I—” 

“ Half a minute,” Austen mterrupted her. “ Let’s just 
get this straight as we gw» along. This rather sudden idea 
of a party — did that surprise you?” 

“ Oh no. Sir ! That was quite a usual tljjng with the 
Professor, He was always one for doing things like that 
on the spur of the minute. Many’s the time I’ve heard hin* 
say to Mrs. Waring : ‘ I feel the party spirit coming on. 
Let’s ask people in «. . ^ 

“ I see. Well, did anyone come before he ^ot back? ” 

“ There was a yoimg lady — I dou t remftnber her name 
— she c^e to see Mrs. Wzuing a week^r so back. I don’t 
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think she’s ever been here before that — ^very pretty she was 
— and a Mr. Roberts — ^he lives in t|;ie village — ^but no one 
else before I had to go. I nearly missed my bus as it was.” 

The next thing Austen wanted to know was: “What 
sort of terms were the Warings on? Did they get on well? ” 

‘^.^etter than most,” Alice assured him. 

“ No quarrels ? ” 

“ I never heard any.” 

“ Fond of one another? ” 

“ Very.” 

“ So you wouldn’t think it likely that he committed 
suicide because of what they cafr ‘domestic troubles?’” 

Alice laughed, impatiently. “ He i^rever committed 
suicide. Why should he? He had everything his own way 
and Mrs. Waring waiting on» him hand and foot. It was 
always ‘Just what you'd like ’ from her. She didn’t mind 
how she put herself out if it would please him.” 

“A devoted wife, you’d say?” 

“The besti Sir. I never saw a more unselfish one.” 

Austen asked quickly : “ And would you have called him 
a devoted husband? ” 

That gave Alice pause. “Well, he was fond of her — 
but selfish. Still, of course, all men are, compared with 
their wives, I mean.” 

“ Was he good ternpered ? ” 

“ Mostly. If he got his own way — ^which he always did 
as far as she was concerned.” 

“ I^, take it yj*u didn’t very much like him, Mrs. 
Williams ?” 'Austen ventured. 

“ Not as much as her. She’s too good for him, if you 
ask me, but he m^e her happy.” 
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Which, he fdt, was an epitaph. 

He could extract no^more from Alice, and she presently 
took him to the drawing room, where Juliet was sitting 
with Robin Ridgeway. 


WilUam Austen had a theory, often vindicated, that, 
from the surroundings in which a person voluntarily lived, 
you could arrive at a side'light on his character. 

He had appreciated the taste*in furniture and decor in 
the small part of the liouse which he had already seen, 
and when he stepped into the drawing room, he knew that 
his first opinion Ivac right. 

The big, beautiful room, white panelled, was flooded 
with sunshine, which lit up furniture of loveliness and 
elegance, and brought out the richness of colour in the 
curtains and covers. 

Flowers were everywhere ; spring flowery, exquisitely 
arranged and grouped, speaking of hope and renewal, even 
in this house of death. 


Juliet was sitting up on the sofa, her feet on a foot-stool 
and she looked up in surprise at Austen’s entty. 

He introduced himself fully and ofiicially, and Curti^ 
and Flyte too, as his assistants. 

“I’m sorry to trouble you,” he said, J,‘but I’ll do^so as 
little as possible. I just want to a.sk you a fd^ questions.” 

“ I’ve already told Inspector H<u.is all 1 could,” Juliet, 
protested. 
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“ Yes, but I’m helping with this case, now, and I like 
to get my information first hand, ^ow, would you mind 

while we’rertalking. Inspector Curtis and Sei^eant Flytc 
have a look at the room where Professor Wauing was 
found ? ” 

i^Of course not,” she answered, thinking that it would 
probably make no difference if she did mind. 

She turned to Robin and introduced him. “ Would you 
show them Jocelyn’s room ? ” i^ihe asked him. 

He went off with the other two detectives, leaving Juliet 
alone with Austen. 

She invited him to sit down, bu., before he could speak, 
Alice came in with a tray containing decanters of sherry 
and glasses, which she put down on a low table by Juliet’s 
side. She had evidently decided that Austen was to be 
treated as an ordinary morning visitor. 

She hovered a little over Juliet, exerting, as it were, her 
proprietary rights, straightened a cushion, made up the 
fire and thelx- ceremoniously withdrew, shutting the door 
noiselessly behind her. 

When she’d gone, Juliet put into words a thought which 
had been forcing itself on her mind. 

“ Surely, Mr. Austen, it’s unusual for Scotland Yard to 
be called in on a simple case like this ? ” 

“Simple?” he echoed. “I wouldn’t call it that, up to 
the present. Where there’s considerable doubt they often 
call us in, you know — ^the detached, outside view. And 
doubt there is here, as you must see for yourself. Mrs. 
Waring, theft’s no question here about an accident. Did 
your husband oommit suicide, or was he murdered ? ” 



CHAPTER FIVE 

S HE made no attempt to^ answer that question. Instead, 
she completely changed the fjpbject and became purely 
social. 

“ Sherryj Mr. Austen she enquired. “ There’s a brown, 
or a Fino which pleasantly dry — ” 

“ The Fino, please,” he told her. 

She poured out a glass fqp- each of them. He took his, 
sipped it and then re-posed his question. 

She looked at him with a kind of despair. 

“ I haven’t the faintest idea,” she said. “ I’ve been over 
and over it and I can’t see any answer. Nothing makes 
sense.” 

He leaned forward a little ui his chair. 

“ Mrs. Waring, I kno that you write detective novels. 
I haven’t yet read any, but I understand that they are good 
ones. For my purpose, that implies two things ; that you’re 
familiar with police procedure and that you Save a logical 
mind. ^ 

“Those things make it easier for me to talk to you — 
I shan’t have so much to explain, and^you’ll follow my 
reasoning. 

“Now, I’ve read Inspector Haj. '’s report of his con- 
versation with you, so we c<in use tha{ as a basis — or is 
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there anything that you said to him which you’ve changed 
your mind about now ? ” 

“ Nothing l^at I can remember.’^ 

“ Right. We’ll start from there. Now, you told him that 
you couldn’t believe that your husband committed suicide, 
and I believe that you made that statement on psychological 
grovmds? From your knowledge of him, you considered 
such a thing out of character? Correct?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Have you seen reason to ^ter that opinion?” 

She paused before answering to collect her thoughts and 
put them into the right words. 

Then she said : “ Yes and no, Mr. Austen. I still can’t 
believe that my husband was capable’ of taking his own 
life, but I’m almost compelled^to believe that he must have 
done so.” 

“Why is that?” 

“ Because I can’t see zmy alternative. I’ve been assured 
that an accidmt must be ruled out, so that if it weren’t 
suicide, it must have been murder — and that’s impossible.” 

“Is it? Why?” 

He noted that she looked very tired and strained as she 
answered. 

“ Murder, to my mind, implies extremely strong feelings 
on the part tsi the murderer. Either he covets, passionately, 
something which he can only possess if his victim is dead, 
or he hates him almost insanely.” 

“ Leaving out one or two other motives, Mrs. Waring, 
I agree with^/ou, but I’ll go with you all the way about 
the strong feelicigs.” 

She gave a little ^mile. “ I know I’m theorising. I’ve never 
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encountered murder or a murderer. You have, of course. 
But in this instance, I feel that I know at least as much as 
you. I know that no one had anything tp gain by my 
husband’s death, either monetarily or otherwise. I also 
know that no one hated him to the degree of murder.” 

“ There,” he contradicted her, gendy, “ you are w^g. 
You can’t know. Think it out. How can you know that no 
one cherished murderous feelings towards your husband? 
You may think it unlikely, but you can’t know.'' 

“ But he wasn’t the sorf of man to arouse feelings hke 
that.” " 

“ Again, how can yoi^ be sure ? Your husband may have 
had enemies — in his work, for instance — whom you’ve 
never met; who*se' names you’ve never even heard. Isn’t 
that so?” ^ 

She had to admit it. “ It’s possible, I suppose.” 

“ So you see, you can’t state positively, that he was a 
man whom nobody would want to murder. As a matter of 
fact. I’m almost entirely convinced that soi«ebody did.” 
She started forward. “ What do you mean ? ” 

“ I’ll teU you something that you didn’t know, Mrs. 
Waring. The results of he post-mortem are to hand. Your 
husband died as the result of an overdose of one of the 
barbiturates, and it was administered by the mouth in 
solution. 

“Now you will see what this means. The liquid must 
have been in some container and neither Inspector Harris'* 
nor Dr. Ferris could find such a thing anywhere. men 
are having a look for it now. If it’s not founds it completely 
rules out suicide. Except in books, lO suicide bothers, 
if he’s able, to hide the provenance of ^is means of death. 
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A murderer does. Do you agree with that argument? ” 

“ I suppose so.” She was rductaiy. “ Why do you say 
‘ except in boqj^s ’ ? ” 

He laughed. “ Well, I have read stories in which a man 
has committed suicide in circumstances which have been 
ma4c by himself to look l|ke mvuder — ^in order to incri- 
minate someone else on whom he wants revenge. ITiat 
doesn’t seem convincing to me, but I don’t say it couldn't 
happen, though I should be extremely reluctant to believe 
it. But, if such a case should occur, the dead man would 
be careful to lay a trail, before his death, pointing to the 
person he wants to incriminate. Tlrere is no such thing in 
this instance. You get my point?” 

She nodded. 

“ Therefore, failing new an^ very conclusive evidence to 
the contrary, I shall approach this as a case of murder.” 

“ How horrible,” Juliet said, softly. “ How utterly 
horrible.” 

“ It is, I a^/ee. Murder is always horrible. 

“ Now my next step is to find who had the opportunity 
to give your husband that iethal dose — I’m leaving the 
question of motive for the moment. 

“ Your maid tells me that, in your absence on Saturday, 
your husband had some people in to drinks before limch.” 

“ Oh ! ” Juliet exclaimed, surprised, “ I didn’t know 
^hat.” 

“ I thought you said you found dirty glasses when you 
came j^ome ? ” , 

“ Yes, but I thought they were the evening’s ones. I knew 
he’d had a party before dinner — at least, a friend of mine 
told me he’d rung vP aJid asked her to come to one.” 
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“And did she?” 

“ No. She couldn’t^ She was expecting me to go and see 
her.” 

“ Which you did? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I take it that you don’t know whom -jiDur 
husband entertained on Saturday?” 

“ I haven’t an idea.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Waring, ypur maid knows who two of the 
people were who came in thejnoming. There was a Mr. 
Roberts — do you know him ? ” 

She nodded. “Yes, Sightly.” 

“ And someopc^ she described as a very pretty young 
lady who came to see you one afternoon not long ago. 
Name not remembered. Shf’d never been here before that 
afternoon. Can you guess?” 

A flush spread slowly and painfully over Juliet’s pale 
face. Cecily Compton it must be, of course. 

She said, slowly : “ I think so. Cecily Obmpton is the 
only person who fits the description.” 

“ An old friend ? ” 

“ Not of mine — one uf my husband’s students.” 

He left that for the moment. 

“ Now we come to your movements on Saturday. Will 
you tell me what you did all day ?j” 

She felt easier for the turning of the subject away from^ 
Cecily. 

“ I drove to Oxford,” she told him ‘iand spent tjie day 
there. I had a number of appointments.” * 

“Particularise, please.” 

She hesitated. “ I went to my lawyers first — ” 
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He intemxpted. “For what purpose?” 

She hadn’t expected that and had to improvise hastily. 

“ Something to do wdth a book contract.” 

He let that pass and he took her through her day’s pro- 
gramme, item by item. 

«Khen he asked, to her surprise: “Did you mention to 
anyone you met that your husband was going to be here 
alone? ” 

“ I don’t really know. Yes — I<?uppose so. It’s quite likely, 
anyway. Why are you ziskrig all these questions about my 
movements ? ” 

“Just a matter of routine.” 

She smiled at that, rather wanly. “,T s^m to recognise 
that remark, Mr. Austen.” 

That made him laugh. “Vou’ve probably written it 
yourself quite a number of times. I can see that I shall 
have to be very careful of you, Mrs. Waring, if I suspect 
you of not telling me the whole truth. My usual gambits 
will be seen fhrough.” 

She thought about that remark for quite a long time. 
Was he warning her? she wondered. 

******* 

At last, when he’d got a list of names and addresses 
from her, htf -went to interview Robin Ridgeway, whom 
Curtis and Flyte had been keeping in play. 


Thf Stewarts h/xd arrived while Austen had been with 
Juliet, and Alice had immured them in the dining room, 
much to Mrs. Stewart’s indignation. 

So soon as Juliet <>vas free, they rushed to her, and Austen 
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was able to see Robin in the dining room. 

“ I shan’t keep yot^long, Mr. Ridgeway,” he began. “ I 
understand that you are literary agent for bqjh the Warings, 
and an old friend as well.” 

Robin agreed. 

“ Then, perhaps, to start with, you’d tell me something 
about Professor Waring?” 

“What sort of thing?” 

“His character; his disposition — ^whatever you like to 
call it. I understand from Inspector Harris that you agreed 
with Mrs. Waring as to the m. likelihood of his committing 
suicide. Why do you flel that way about him?” 

Robin thougbj fyv a moment. “ Well,” he said, at last, 
“ I shall have to begin by telling you that I never particu- 
larly liked him. He was a tnan whom very many people 
fell for, heavily, particularly women. He was very good 
looking and had a great deal of charm. But, in my opinion, 
he used it to hide a good many faults.” 

“Such as?” 

“ Well — he was a bad loser. If things didn’t go the way 
he thought that they ought to — in his favour — he couldn’t 
take it. 

“ Nothing was ever his fault. Someone else was always 
to blame and he worked off his grievances oj^ther people.” 

“ On his wife, for instance ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“That doesn’t sound especially non-suicidal.” 

Robin smiled. “ Perhaps not, but it v«ork^out that way, 
in my opinion. All that was the result of utter self confi- 
dence and conceit. I don’t think that people like that think 
of Idling themselves. They’re too pleaked with themselves. 
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They’d be more likely to think of killing the people they 
blame for their failures. Not, of coj^rse, that Waring was, 
actually, muijderously inclined, but that’s the general 
attitude.” 

“ I see. You say he was attractive to women. Do you 
tl^gk he was unfaithful to his wife ? ” 

Austen noticed Robin’s hesitation before he answered. 

“ I wouldn’t know.” 

“ I didn’t say know, Mr. Ridgeway. I said think.” 

Again Robin hesitated. Well then, I think it’s likely.” 

“Did Mrs. Waring know about it?” 

“No.” 

“ You’re sure ? ” 

“ I can’t tell you. All I can say is that his flirtations were 
common talk and that all hej friends concluded that she 
couldn’t be aware what was going on.” 

“Would she have minded if she had known?” 

“ What wife wouldn’t ? ” 

“As you Say, but some more than others. Did Mrs. 
Waring care greatly for her husband?” 

“She was devoted to hiih.” 

Austen stirred in his chair and began to fiU his pipe. 

“ Well, that’s all a help, Mr. Ridgeway. One hears some- 
thing from one person, something from another, and 
gradually one begins^ to build up the character of a 
.murdered man, and see why someone might have wanted 
to murder him. Can you, yourself, make any suggestions as 
to anyone who hz^ed him enough to do that? A discarded 
mistress, for instance?” 

Robin shook^his head. “ Not hatred, not to that extent. 
He certainly could arouse resentment, dislike — ^and perhaps. 
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in some cases, jealousy of his achievements — ^but no more 
or worse. As to womep, I just wouldn’t know.” 

“ Had you anyone in mind when you saijl jealousy ? ” 

“ Oh no ! Certainly not.” 

Austen felt sure that he was lying about that, to some 
extent, but perhaps Ridgeway could only hazard gue-j^s 
and felt it wasn’t fair to do that. Anyway he left the 
subject. 

“ Now,” he said, “ I’d yke you to give me an account 
of how you spent Saturday ; the^people you met and so on.” 

Robin looked surprised. “I don’t quite see what that’s 
got to do with Waring’* death.” 

“ Just routine, ’J Austen told him, smiling inwardly. “ One 
likes to get a general picture, you know.” 

“ I shall have to think. Sp far as I remember, I stayed 
at home, reading manuscripts until about noon. Then I 
met Mrs. Waring for a drink at the Mitre. I’d hoped she’d 
lunch with me, but she had some appointment. 

“ A man ran into me — as a matter of faet it was 
Hentshell, the chap who specialises in Waring’s subject — 
I’m his agent, too — and we lunched together.” 

“What did you talk about? Waring?” 

“ No ; or only indirectly. Waring’s subject would be more 
correct. Hentshell’s writing a book on it.” 

“And then?” ^ 

“About three I went back home and spent the rest of 
the day there. I’d a lot to do and I wanted to finish it off 
Bar half an hour in the evening, when .! went into p. pub 
for a drink, I didn’t go out again all day.”^ 

“ Did you meet anyone in the pub ? ” 

“ No one I knew. I spoke to one oritwo men at the bar 
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but I haven’t an idea who they were.” 

Austen got up from his chair, r 
“ Well, thank you, Mr. Ridgeway. That’s all for today.” 


'■Juliet only had one converstation of any importance with 
her parents that morning. 

When the first impact of their meeting was over, she 
said : 

“ I want you both to firomise that you won’t tell the 
police that I was going to divorce Jocelyn.” 

The Stewarts, naturally, wanted to know why. 

She said : “ Because I want to keep that poor child out 
of it if I can.” 

Mrs. Stewart was indignanti “ I don’t see why you should 
protect her ! ” she cried. “ She’d done wrong ; she deserves 
to suffer for it.” 

“ I don’t feel like that. Mother. She’s only a silly romantic 
child, led on^y Jocelyn’s promises , and misrepresentations. 
I don’t think she should suffer for her mistakes. At her age, 
it might do her tremendous harm to have her name dragged 
into a rather sordid and unsavoury affair.” 

Ian Stewart said, reasonably: “But if she’s been cited 
in your divoy'e case — ” 

“ I was going to qvoid that, Father. Goodness knows 
Jocelyn seems to have been involved with plenty of other 
women. I told the lawyer to try to find one less — ^less vul- 
nerable than this » child.” 

“People shouldn’t be allowed to escape punishment 
which they’ve Reserved,” Mrs. Stewart stated. 

Her husband rebffiked her, j^ently : “ You are being a prig, 
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my dear. If Juliet wishes to take up this charitable attitude 
— ^which I admire — ^itlisn’t for us to thwart her. Jocelyn’s 
conduct in that instance can have no bearing on his death, 
so we shall not be impeding the police in their investiga- 
tions if we fail to mention it.” 

“ That’s what I think, Father,” Juliet agreed. 

“ Of course, my child, that is as far as I am prepared 
to go. I can’t and won’t he. If I am asked a direct ques- 
tion, I must either refuse to answer it, or tell the truth. 
There is one comfort, though ; I haven’t the faintest ink- 
ling as to who this girl i«.” 


It was nearly time for lunch when William Austen left 
the Stone House, and met Curtis and Flyte in the bar of 
the Bear. 

“ Any progress ? ” Curtis asked him, when they’d ordered 
their drinks. 

“ Some,” Austen said. “ Mrs. Waring is a charming 
woman and an intelligent one. She’s hiding something and 
I can’t make out what. She’s not frightened, she appears 
perfectly seltcontrolled, but she knows something that she 
doesn’t want me to. 

“ Ridgeway’s being a bit cagy, too, He’s in love with her 
and he’s out to protect her. He has obviously got the idea 
that when a husband is murdered, the wife is the chief 
suspect, and he’s out to prevent that, if h^can. 

“ He gave me a considerable side-light on the late Waring, 
who doesn’t seem to have been what you inight call a par- 
ticularly worthy character, but he’s sufe that no one had 
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a motive for murdering him, and no one was going to 
benefit from it. 

“What di^ you two turn up? Anything of interest?” 

“ Quite a lot,” Curtis reported. “ First of all, there’s 
nothing in Waring’s quarters which could have contained 
barbitone.” 

“ From which we infer that murder is almost certain,” 
Austen commented. 

“Yes. But another curious^ thing emerged. It looks as 
though Waring was propping to leave that house for good, 
not just collecting a few books to work with.” 

That made Austen whisde softly. “ What gives you that 
idea? ” 

% ^ 

“ Well, firstly, his wardrobes and chests of drawers were 
empty — ^not so much as a s^hirt stud left. The bookcases 
were completely empty too, and a couple of pictures had 
recently been removed from the walls. 

“ The maid, Mrs. Williams, knew nothing about all that, 
but she admitted that Waring hadn’t been sleeping at home 
lately, and that Mrs. Waring had been in rather low 
spirits.” 

“This sornids suggestive,” Austen murmured. 

“ I think so. Anyway, I had an idea and hunted up the 
local carrier,^ who said that he’d been engaged to collect 
a whole lot of stuff flfom the house on Satiurday afternoon 
and deliver it at Waring’s rooms in Oxford the same day 
— and was paid extra for working on a Saturday. 

“ J asked him,_what the stuff comprised and he said a 
lot of suitcases, masses of books — for which he provided 
boxes — ^a smalt bookcase, a desk and a few small pieces of 
fvimiture.” 
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“ From which we infer,” said Austen, smiling, “ that that 
milage was in process, of disintegration. Or do we? He 
could have decided, 1 suppose, to do all his wprk in College 
and none at home — ^but the clothes rather give the show 
away, don’t they? 

“ Now, I wonder if that’s what Mrs. Waring was trymjj^ 
to keep from pie? If so, it wasn’t very intelligent of her 
not to guess that we’d get onto it sooner or later. I think 
that’s very significant. Anything else?” 

Curtis shook his head and th^ Flyte made his report 
about Waring’s car. 

“ There was a box in it Sir, with a couple of bottles of 
whisky and some syphons and an overnight case with 
pyjamas and stuff 

“ I found?but why the car^ad been left in the Market 
Square. It seems that neither of the Warings ever park in 
front of their own door. It blocks the traffic, or something 
and they once had a car badly damaged there, since when 
they either park in the Square or garage their^ars.” 

“ I don’t think that’s a bad morning’s work,” Austen 
approved. “We’re quite a bit further on. Now, I’ll just 
give you two an idea of this aftemon’s jobs and then we’ll 
have lunch. Another pint first, though, I feel.” 

Austen’s first job after lunch was* to interview Cecily 
Compton, whom he had tracked down with the help of 
Inspector Harris. 

She lived with her parents on the outskirts ?)£ the vilfage, 
in a small, modern house. 

She was extremely startled when she opened the door to 
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what she afterwards described to one of her friends as: 
“The most distinguished man; not exacdy good looking, 
but terribly striking and with the most marvellous smile.” 

She was still more startled when he introduced himself as 
a detective from Scotland Yard, and a little frightened 
when he said that he’d come to see her. 

She stood at the door as if not knowing what to say or 
do, and with the quickness and ease of long experience he 
glanced at her, and assimilated her characteristics. 

She was a very pretty girl,* younger than her years in 
some ways, he thought, with the kind of prettiness which 
would fade when youth was over,jand she had been crying. 
Her eylashes were still wet. 

Actually she had been crying ever’sidce she had heard 
the news of Jocelyn Waring’s death, which had reached 
her, after the manner of vuiages, in the grocer’s, where 
she was doing her mother’s shopping. 

Gossip flies roimd, in the country, with a rapidity which 
African tomV.oms might envy. Rumours have only to be 
started at one end of a village arid they reach the other 
end in what seems like supersonic speed, so enhanced and 
embellished that their originators would hardly recognize 
them. 

The story of Waring’s death had had a bad start because 
it happened <jn Sunday, after church time and when all 
the shops were shut, ''out it had got going, tentatively, on 
Stmday evening after the pubs opened. 

Dr. Ferris and Inspector Harris had been seen going into 
and coming f.orrf the Waring’s house; an ambulance had 
been seen outride it. 

That was enough. By closing time you could take your 
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choice. Jocelyn had had a fatal accident ; liis czir had been 
seen in flames and he’d been burnt to death. Juliet had 
been attacked by a masked burglar and was at the point 
of death. He had murdered her in a fit of Insanity. They 
were both dead — a suicide pact. And so on. 

The Warings of course, were unusually gossip-worthy 
she a crime writer, he an ‘ Oxford Don ’ ; and she at least, 
was well known and liked in the village. She shopped locally, 
paid her bills regularly, and was always friendly when one 
met her. 

By Monday morning, however, fact had begun to super- 
sede fiction, and when Cgcily Compton went out to do the 
shopping, it was known that Jocelyn Waring was dead 
and the cause of* his death a Mystery. It was rumoured 
that Scotland Yard detectives had been called in. 

Cecily left her shopping hllf finished, and rushed home 
to cry. It was an awful shock, naturally, for she had been 
with Jocelyn, alive eind well, on Saturday. 

She was thankful that her parents were oiy: for the day 
and gave herself up to tears — and memories. 

She forgot, in her very red sorrow, all that she had 
previously suffered at Jocelyn’s hands. She remembered 
only that she had loved him dearly — too dearly — that he 
was her first love — and, as she believed in her young grie^ 
her last. 

Added to that, though as yet she didn’t recognize it for 
what it was, there was a sense of importance as well as of 
excitement, that she had known the dead man so well. 

So yet another emotion entered her nfLid%when a Sup- 
erintendent from Scotland Yard came to se^ her. 

She stood on the doorstep staring at, him, not knowing 
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what to say or do, feeling gauche and conscious of her 
tear-stained face and lack of make-ijp. 

He sfMDke to her kindly. “ I want to ask you a few ques- 
tions, Miss Compton. Gould we go somewhere where we 
can talk quietly ? ” 

^She led him into a pleasapt suburban sitting room where 
a fire was burning comfortably, and asked him to sit down. 

“ You’ve heard of Professor Waring’s death? ” he began. 

“ Oh yes ! Isn’t it terrible ! I can hardly believe it. It’s 
upset me dreadfully. It’s i^o sa<i.” 

Tears came into her eyes again. “ Why ! It was only on 
Saturday that I was in his house, having a drink with him.” 

“ That’s why I’ve come to see you. You must have been 
one of the last people to see him before his death. You 
can help me, if you will. I’m^ trying to find out something 
about his state of mind that day.” 

“ His state of mind ? ” she repeated. 

“Yes. Was he gay or gloomy? Did he seem depressed 
about anything? Worried? Upset?” 

She thought, then shook her head. “ No, he was just as 
usual. He was in one of hirf" good moods. Sometimes he’d 
be awfully silent, but on Saturday he was cheerful and full 
of fun.” 

“ You knew him well ? ” 

She caught 'her breath. “ We were great friends.” 

“ So you would notice if he’d behaved as though he had 
something on his mind, for instance? ” 

“ Oh yes ! ” ^ 

“ Now, I uiiderstand that he asked you to a party which 
he got up on the spur of the moment ? ” 

She didn’t even wonder how he knew that. Emotion and 
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remembrance wme in charge now, and the small brain 
wasn’t even trying to (function. 

“Yes,” she said. “Yes, he did.” 

“Now, would you tell me about that party — from the 
begiruiing — ^what he said when he asked you and so on. 
Everything that you can remember, in fact.” 

She didn’t even pause for thought. 

“ Well, he rang me up — ” 

“At what time?” he in^terrupted. 

“ It must have been about tvy^lve, because I remember 
I’d just put my watch right by the Church clock — ^the one 
that plays tunes, you kndw. They had it on the B.B.C. — ” 

He left her as ^ far as possible to herself, guessing that 
he’d do more harm than good by trying to keep her to a 
straight narrative. , 

When he’d heard about the clock and its accomplish- 
ments, he recalled her, gently. 

“ So he rang you up soon after noon. What did he say ? ” 

Tears welled again. “ He said : ‘ Cecily, Em feeling in 
a party humour. Come and have a drink and let bygones be 
bygones ’.” 

Busy with remembrance, she’d forgotten the implication 
of those words and flushed scarlet when she heard her own 
voice saying them. 

Austen pounced on them, without appearing to do so. 

“ What did he mean by that? Hail you quarrelled? ” 

She nodded. 

“Seriously?” ^ ^ 

“ We — ^we disagreed about something — ' she tried to 
sound casual — “ And I was very cross.” 

He helped her out. “So you made* it up on the tele- 
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phone and said you’d go to his party ? ” 

She seized that, eagerly. “Yes, lj;iat’s right.” 

“ Did you go at once? ” 

“ Well, I had to change, of course, for I’d only got an 
old jumper and skirt on.” 

Did Professor Waring tell you that his wife wouldn’t be 
there? ” 

She caught her breath. “ He did just mention it, I think.” 
“ Well, you changed and went. What time did you get 
there?” 

c 

“ Oh ! I don’t know. About a quarter to one, I should 
think. You see, I had to change q«aite a lot — my stockings, 
too. I’d only got thick ones on — and do my hair again, and 

f 'f 

it’s the best part of ten minutes walk.” 

“ Was anyone else there ? 

“ No when I got there.” 

“ But someone came after? ” 

Just a few minutes. I’d hardly time to say a word to 
Jocelyn before he turned up.” 

“ Who tiuned up ? ” 

“ Mr. Roberts.” 

“ Who’s he? ” 

“ Rather a queer little man. He lives in the village, but 
I’d never spoken to him before. Then she came.” 

“ Who’s she? ” 

“ The woman — I don’t know her proper name. Everyone 
called her Margot. I didn’t like her much.” 

“ Why not?” 

She hesitatefi. ‘^I don’t know exactly. She was — well, she 
kept making iekes I didn’t understand and she — ^well, she 
treated Jocelyn as if he belonged to her and he didn’t seem 
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to mind. She was beautifully dressed, I’ll say that. In fact, 
I wished I’d put on my black. I would have done if I’d 
known anyone like that was going to be ^ere. It’s very 
smart and it makes me look older and she looked all 
Vogue, you know, and spoke to me as if I were a child.” 

Austen said, when she paused : “ Did you three make 
the whole party? ” 

“ Oh no ! Several other people came.” 

“ Who were they ? ” 

“ I simply haven’t a clue. I’d, never seen them before. I 
don’t even know what their surnames were. Th^ all called 
each other “ Darling ” ztnd that kind of thing.” 

“ The men too^? ” 

“ Well, not Jocelyn, but Mr. Roberts and there was a 
woman— one of the artistic^ kind, with her hair scraped 
straight back and a sort of smock on and slacks — ^her name 
was Dolores — at least they called her that, but I shouldn’t 
think it was likely, would you ? ” 

“Did they all seem to know each other ?’* 

“Well, no. Mr. Roberts zind a young man named 
Percival who was there are, of course, friends, but the 
others were strangers, I think.” 

“How long did this party go on? ” 

“ Honestly, I don’t know. It rather Mt like hours, 
because I was a bit bored, and there was no chance of 
speaking to Jocelyn. They went, at last, and I was simply 
ravenous and then Jocelyn said we’d go and get some lunch. 
And then, just as we were going out he said: “ That j)arty 
was rather fim, wasn’t it? Seeing them all\t each other’s 
throats and mine. I think we’ll continue it^dater. I’m just 
in the mood for that kind of thing 



CHAPTER SIX 


“ AND did the party go on? ” Austen asked. 

jTV She nodded. “ We wqtit out to lunch and when 
we got back I wanted to«go home, but Jocelyn wouldn’t 
let me. He said : ‘ I’m going to ask all the people I can 
think of who loathe either me orteach other or both, and 
I want you as a nice contrast’. So I stayecj. I wish I hadn’t. 
It was hateful ! ” 

Her high young voice was emphatic. 

Austen asked : “ Why ? ” 

“ They were such horrid people. That nasty little Roberts 
man was there again and they all hated each other. Jocelyn 
was quite right about that. They were beastly to me and they 
said catty things to each other and to him and there was 
only one person who was any way decent.” 

“ Who was that ? ” 


“ Dr. Hentshell. He’s a D.Litt. or something, not a real 
doctor. He’s a queer old thing and I think he felt as much 
out of it as I Sid. Jocelyn tried to make him quarrel about 
a book or something, t>ut he wouldn’t. He said : ‘ We shall 
never agree about that, Waring, so let us agree to differ ’. 


And then he came and talked to me, which was nice of 
him.’’ 


“ How longi^d this party go on ? ” 

“ I wouldn’t knovf . I got simply fed up with it and I knew 
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I’d had quite enough to drink and I thought I’d better go. 
So I said goodbye to jocelyn and asked when I should see 
him again and he said he was goii^ to stay jja Oxford for a 
bit — ^he’d fix something up later, and then — ^you could have 
knocked me down with a feather — Dr. Hentshell said he’d 
walk part of the way home with 1116.” 

“And he did?” 

“ Yes, believe it or not, because it was quite out of his 
way — ^he was going to get the Oxford bus. And he was so 
nice. He said he was afraid I h'^dn’t enjoyed myself very 
much and he was surprised that Jocelyn should have asked 
me there with those pecsple. He said they weren’t suitable 
company for a girl and he wouldn’t have gone himself if 
he’d known they were going to be there.” 

“ Who were the people, Mps Compton? ” 

“ I simply haven’t the foggiest idea. I’d never seen them 
before and I hope I never do again.” 

“ Were they locals ? ” 

“ Oh no ! I should think they all came from Oxford, by 
the way they talked. I never even heard their names.” 

“How many of them were there?” 

“ There were five women and three men. That’s all I 
know.” 

“ Now, Miss Compton, think carefully, please. You’re 
sure that Professor Waring intended going to Oxford that 
evening?” 

She flushed, hotly, though at the time he couldn’t imagine 
why. 

“ Quite certain,” she said. 

Austen felt that there was nothii^ more to^be learnt from 
her at that jimcture. When he had gleaAed more from other 
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sources, he might have some more questions to ask her, but 
not just now. 


His next call was at the house of Mr. Aubrey Roberts. 

It was a Tudorish cottage, very deliberately old world 
and quaint, its walls criss-qrossed with a multiplicity of 
beams, some genuine but most bogus, and the self-cons- 
ciously cottagey garden wa^ embellished with plastic 
statuettes and bird baths.,, 

The front door, heavily iron bound and studded, was 
adorned with an enormous brass knocker, which Austen used 
with discretion, and the door was opeped by a round little 
man of about forty, with rosy cheeks and thinning curly 
hair, well spread over the gapf . 

He took Austen’s card in plump, beautifully manicured 
fingers and read it, a smile growing on his lips as he did so. 

Then he looked up and positively beamed. 

“ The polide ! ” he exclaimed, in a high but fruity voice. 
“ How too exotic ! Scotland Yard and all that ! My dear 
Sir, I am delighted to see you. This will be a big day in my 
life. All niy friends will envy me. I shciU dine out on it for 
weeks. Such a story — a great big policeman and poor little 
me ! Have you come to arrest me ? Shall I be thrown into 
jail? This is too devastatingly exciting. Now you must, you 
simply must come inside and teH me what I’ve done.” 

He led the way into a room so would-be Tudor that no 
Tudpr could possibly have lived in it. 

The periods^ h^ got a bit mixed, but the intention was 
there. 

Antiques in Bimtingham brass htmg between the beams, 
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on the walls — ^warming pans, sconces, shovels and horse 
brasses jostled one another. Cross stitch covers adorned the 
chairs and footstools; joint stools took thej)lace of occas- 
ional tables. The fire burnt on an open brick hearth on 
immense dogs, and smoked desultorily. 

The electric lights were concealed in brass lanterns a^ 
Austen almost expected to see rushes — synthetic ones — on 
the floor. 

The little man preceded^him, babbling continuously, and 
Austen made no attempt to stop him. That kind of chatter 
can come, as he well knew, from nervousness or a guilty 
conscience, and may easily give away more than the chat- 
terer intends or knows. 

Roberts begged him to sit down, pulling forward a rush 
seated chair for him. ^ 

“ Scotland Yard in my little house,” he twittered. “ What 
an honour for me. Now, don’t tell me what you’ve come 
about. Let me guess. It’s our poor dear dead Jocelyn. Am I 
right?” 

He waited for an answer, this time. 

“Yes,” Austen said. “How did you know?” 

“The little grey cells, my dear man. I adore detective 
stories, don’t you? But of course you don’t. You live 
them ! ” 

“ How did you know he was dead ? ” 

“ Ah ! I have my spies. Actually, I heard it at the 
butcher’s, when I was buying my meagre little cutlet this 
morning. What a shock it gave me ! And then I thought : 
Aubrey, my dear, the police will want to see you. You must 
have been one of the last people to see the'^oor pet alive.” 

“ How do you make that out ? ” ' 
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“ Well, he was found dead in his bed on Sunday morn- 
ing, wasn’t he, or so rumour says, ^d there’s some quite 
thrilling mystery about 4iow he died, and I said goodnight 
to him about ^ht on Saturday, so my little grey cells tell 
me that he can’t have seen many people after that. Am I 
^ht, Mr. Superintendent?” 

Resisting a strong desire , to kick the little man hard, 
Austen said : “ I thought you were at the Warings’ in the 
morning ? ” 

“So I was, but I went^back'in the evening, too. When 
I went in the morning, Jocelyn, poor sweet, said he was 
enjoying his party and thought h^’d go on with it in the 
evening and I was to come back if I felt like it. Well, to 
tdl you the truth. I’m just a teeny weeny bit of an intel- 
lectual snob and one does like to know people like the 
Warings, and I’d never been asked to the house before. I’ve 
met them out, you know, but nothing intime, so I thought 
I’d go back. But one mustn’t seem too eager, must one, so 
I went a bit laie.” 

“What time do you call late?” 

He looked thoughtful. “ Ai a guess, about a quarter to 
seven.” 

“And you left? ” 

“ It must have been just before eight.” 

“ Were you ?he last to go ? ” 

“ Oh no ! Les girls stayed on to finish their free fight, I 
expect. Oh! they were having fun.” 

“ So you were there twice,” Austen recalled him, 
firmly. “ Will ‘y6u ^cell me who the other guests were, both 
times.” 

“ Well, in the mdming it was all a bit scanty, if you 
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know what I mean. There were a couple of Jocelyn’s ex- 
girl friends, simply haling one another — such fun ! and his 
present one, poor moppet. '■ 

“What sort of a mood was Waring in?” 

“ Oh gay — and just if you ask me, just a teeny weeny 
bit catty, though they do say one musm’t speak ill of th* 
dead, but he was having such fun, and setting them all at 
each other’s throats, especially in the evening, and so very 
witty.” 

He was thoroughly enjoying Ijis gossip, and went on to 
give Austen samples of the conversation which had so 
amused him, until he vias intcrmpted. 

“ Now, Mr. Roberts,” Austen asked him, “ Tell me who 
was there in the evening.” 

“ Well, there was still th^ little moppet — Cecily some- 
thing or other — and between you and me, she shouldn’t 
have been there, I felt. After all, there is something about 
considering the young person, isn’t there? And two of the 
women were — well, they still manage to keep/ their amateur 
status, don’t ask me how ! ” 

By the time Austen had finished with him, Roberts was 
purring like a pussy cat full of cream. All in the odour of 
sanctity, so to speak, he had had the gossip of a Ufe time, 
relieved himself of a lot of pent up spit^ and put, he 
greatly hoped, cats among the pigeons. 

His answer to the last question Austen asked him, gave 
him a lot of satisfaction. 

“You say,” said the Superintendent, ^‘^at Wfiing 
deliberately stirred up trouble among all those people; do 
you think he made any of them so angry ti'tat they’d feel 
like murdering him?” 
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“ Murder ! ” Little Roberts squealed. “ Of course not ! 
He was very, very naughty, but t: was all such fun. I 
shouldn’t thinV, there was one of them who wouldn’t have 
put a dollop of poison in his drink if he’d had such a thing 
on him — but Murder! I never heard such nonsense.” 

“ Were you angry, Mr. Roberts ? ” 

“ Me ! Of course not. I wasn’t involved. I didn’t know 
any of them — not to say know — I was only the observer, 
the child taking notes. 7 was yist enjoying myself. ” 

Then, just as Austen wf s on the doorstep, about to leave, 
Roberts, with a malicious little smirk, volunteered a piece 
of information; putting it cunnflngly, in the form of a 
question. , , 

“ Is it true,” he asked, slyly and with evident relish, 
“that the Warings were goirg to be divorced?” 

That, though he didn’t show it, brought Austen up on 
his mental toes. 

“ I hadn’t heard of it,” he said, quickly. “ Who told 
you? 

“ Well, as a matter of fact, I heard it from Jocelyn him- 
self, poor pet. It was something he said to the little 
Compton, just as she was going. She went up, all shy and 
— ^well, you could almost call it cringing — ^to him, to say 
goodbye, and, she murmured something about ‘When am 
I going to see you a^ain?’ — I wasn’t listening, of course, 
but I just happened to be standing near — and he said ‘ God 
knows. I don’t know what I shall be doing. My wife’s going 
to dcvorce mej SJ»e won’t succeed if I can help it — ’ and 
dien he said in the most hurtful way, with what I should 
almost call sinister laugh — ‘ But if she does bring it off, 
don’t imagine that I shall make an honest woman of you, 
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my child ! ’ Well, I ask you ! That wasn’t really kind, was 
it?” 

“ Do you think he meant it? ” * 

Roberts shrugged his shoulders. “How would I know? 
One wouldn’t be surprised, of course. Juliet has had a 
lot to put up with, poor sweet. Jocelyn wasn’t exacdy tke 
faithful type.” 

“And if Mrs. Waring did take divorce proceedings, do 
you think he would have contested them ? ” 

“ Well, Superintendent, woulcAi’t you? After all, she was 
the breadwinner, and Jocelyn did like his little comforts 
and she did provide thtfn in quite a big way.” 

That gave Au^ter quite a lot to think about. It also pro- 
vided the answers to several questions which he had been 
mentally asking. < 


He left Aubrey Robert’s little nest with a list of the 
people whose names the little man knew, wfio had been at 
Jocelyn’s party and then drove himself to Oxford, where 
he was lucky enough to hnd Osbert Hentshell at home. 

Cecily Compton’s way of speaking of Hfcntshell had led 
him to expect someone rather dessicated and elderly. 

Instead he found that Hentshell wasn’t j#iuch over forty 
and very much alive, a blonde Hg man, correct and 
academic, but Austen expected that there were banked 
down fires under the slightly chilly exterior. 

He said that he had already heard p.' ^^ring’s ieath, 
and had been greatly shocked. He would not have con- 
sidered him a suicidal type — ^but of cojirse, cflie never knew 
with (Jiese highly strung people. 
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When Austen told him that it wasn’t suicide, but almost 
certainly murder, he was horrified, aatd, at first, incredulous. 

He was per^tly frahk about the party. 

“ I should not have gone. Superintendent, had I expected 
to find such a curious collection of people there. Waring 
*nd I have academic intfcrepts in common, and when he 
rang me up and suggested that I should come and have a 
chat and a drink with him on Saturday evening, I imagined 
that we should be alone.” ^ 

“And you found all so^ts of other people there?” 

“I did, unfortunately.” 

“ Did you know any of them {previously ? ” 

He shook his head. “Not persona,Uy^ except a young 
lady — 2i Miss Compton — ^whom I had met once or twice, 
and whom I fdt should not ^lave been in a gathering of 
that kind.” 

“ Will you explain what you mean by that. Doctor.” 

Hentshell hesitated a second. 

“ I do not 'wish to be too censorious,” he said, at last. 
“ But there were some women there of what one can only 
call doubtful reputation, and the general conversation was 
quite imfit for the hearing of a young girl. Waring has the 
reputation of giving rather — er — ^ill assorted parties in his 
rooms — ^that is^quite another matter. This was in his own 
house. I can only sup^pose that the absence of his wife led 
him to be — ^indiscreet.” 

“Quite. Waring didn’t strike you as being depressed. 
Doctor?” ^ 

“ On the contrary. He was in high spirits and seemed to 
regard the radier quarrelsome atmosphere he had created 
as highly amusing.” 
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“You say quarrelsome — ^was anyone sufficient upset, 
shall we say, to be iriven into a murderous frame of 
mind?” 

Hentshell smiled. “ Such a thing never entered my head. 
Superintendent, but the answer is emphatically no. Most 
of the people there were undoubtedly annoyed, either witl/ 
Waring or wdth one another, but that, I think, is the utmost 
that one can say. I felt so out of place that I took the opor- 
tunity of leaving early an^ accompanied Miss Compton 
home before anyone else wcnt-labout 7.30. at a guess.” 

“ Dr. Hentshell, would you give me yoiu: impression of 
the Waring menage? I gather that you knew them both 
quite well.” 

“Yes,” he said^ deliberately. “Yes, quite well, socially. 
We were on dining terms, as pne may say. A united couple, 
I think one may state — to all appearances, at any rate. Mrs. 
Waring is a charming woman, well read, well informed 
and above the average in intelligence. Waring was a trifle 
— I don’t quite know how to put it — not unbalanced, but, 
shall we suggest, moody, but, a man of undoubted charm 
and ability. He had a superior mind — ^when he could take 
the trouble to use it.” 

“ What exactly do you mean by that? ” 

“ Indeed, Superintendent, I find it difficult to be explicit 
about that. I can only give you mv own perhaps over- 
academic opinion. I would, perhaps, put it another way. My 
impression is that he was not a true scholar in the sense that 
he demanded truth, however difficult it might be to find. 
His mind was too volatile, and if it v'ere ied down interest- 
ing paths, it followed them. I believe, ^o, tliat he would, 
from time to time, become weary of research and take the 
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easy way. He would assume that certain premises were 
correct, and argue from them. 

“ But that is^merely iliy personal view, and will certainly 
throw no light on Waring’s death, which is what you are 
enquiring about.” 

» “One never knows wheJe the light will come from,” 
Austen told him. “As a matter of fact, anything which 
illuminates the character of a man who has been murdered, 
may light up his murderer.” 


William Austen had a few rules regard to his job 
which he never broke if he could help it. One was, never 
to talk shop at meal times. Another, never willingly to work 
late at night. What he liked was to review his day’s findings 
during the evening, think them over and see where the 
pieces fitted and then foi^et about it all until morning. 

That was » counsel of perfection, of course, but it paid 
handsome dividends if it were possible to enforce it. 

In this, instance, he set out to do it. He cuid Cmtis and 
Flyte met together before dinner in his bedroom and 
reported on the day’s findings. 

Curtis bega^. “ We saw the M.O. who did the P.M. and 
his report is interesting. I’ll sum it up; you can see the 
figures later. 

“ First, what killed Waring was barbitone — ^not a terrible 
lot, pnly just a lethal dose, in fact. It was taken in liquid 
form, but that c6uld mean that it was dissolved in some- 
thing. Whenfsis another matter. As you know yourself, the 
stuff can have a delayed action. Also, the stomach content 
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doesn’t tell much, because he ate no solid food after limch 
time on Saturday. He leems to have subsisted on olives and 
potato crisps and alcohol from theA till he died. 

“ Time of death : between 6 p.m. and 9 p.m. Time of 
ingestion of barbitone quite uncertain, but between the 
same hours.” 

Austen thought that over. “ So it could have been slipped 
into his drink any time during that party. Well, what next ? ” 

Curtis took up his tale. . 

“Well, that lawyer you got |$ie name of from Mrs. 
Waring — the one she went to see on Saturday — special- 
izes in divorce — does pjactically nothing else, I should 
imagine. ^ 

“ He confirms that she went to see him when she says 
she did, but he was very cagey when I asked what about.” 

Austen laughed. “ Well, that didn’t surprise you, I take 
it.” 

“ Naturally. Lawyers have to be like that. He didn’t say 
that it wasn’t about a divorce, though. Flyic covered the 
rest of her movements on Saturday.” 

“AU audited and found correct. Sir,” Flyte reported. 
“ She did just what she said she did — ^but there’s a gap 
which can’t be confirmed.” 

“ The time she says she was shopping ? ” 

“ Yes. She left her hairdresser’s at about three and she 
got to her parent’s house after five tliirty. Her version, as 
you gave it to me to check, was vague. She went to the 
market, she thinks she went to Elliston and Gavell’s and 
one or two other places, but she ‘ doesn’t remember ’. 
Don’t women always remember the shops tjjey go into. 
Sir?” * 
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Austen smiled. “How would I know? Perhaps not, if 
their minds are preoccupied with cfvher things.” 

“Such as yiurderin^ their husbands?” Flyte put in, 
prompdy. 

“Oh! So that’s your idea, is it?” 

“ Well, I woiddn’t say'idca, but she could have done it, 
you know. She had a car ; she knows the road from Oxford 
to Woodstock off by heart and she could have done the 
trip pretty quickly, laid fhe poison and got back to Oxford 
and done a bit more shop^ ing and turned up at the Stewarts 
as scheduled.” 

“There’s a certain amount the theory,” Austen 
admitted. “ I’ve been hearing a fhw^ odd things this 
afternoon.” 

He told them the salient pqints of his various mterviews. 

“ So we’ll sum up the case against her. 

“There’s no doubt that, according to Flyte, she could 
have done it, if she were in possession of the poison. How 
she laid it, is 'knother matter, but it could have been done, 
I don’t doubt. 

“ Basing the argument on the gossip I heard — and most 
of iL is gossip — ^Waring was flagrantly unfaithful to her. 
She was devoted to him but — Hell hath no fury, — as is 
well known. , 

“The worm turns and she decides to divorce him. He 
says he’ll contest the divorce, so she decides to get lid of 
him finally. How’s that?” 

Curtis said It holds water. There’s another thing, too. 
That chap Ridgeway is in love with her — ^it stands out. 
What’s mor<^., he spent last night alone in the house with 
her.” 
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“ Did he now ? Does he admit it ? ” 

“ Makes no bones ^bout it. Says she couldn’t be left 
alone and there was no one else.” 

“ It could be true,” Austen put in, mildly. 

Curtis broke in. “ Hold on a minute. He could have done 
it 2IS easily as she could. When J saw him, this afternoon, 
he couldn’t unprove on his account of his Saturday after- 
noon’s movements. Said he was reading manuscripts until 
he went to a pub in the evening. That bit’s true. He’s well 
known there. But reading tnanu^ripts — that’s not a thing 
you can prove. There’s nothing to show for it, as you might 
say. He could have driven over here and laid the poison 
and been back in Oxford all within an hour.” 

“ Well,” said Ausien. “ There’s a bad flaw in both those 
arguments. We’ve used the phrase ‘laid the poison ’. What 
does it mean? That someor* put the stuff into something 
that Waring would be likely to take — what, for instance? ” 

“An aspirin bottle?” Flyte hazarded. 

“ You can’t say he’d be likely to take it. JBesides, it had 
been dissolved. 

“ No, I’ll give you a bettef theory, I think. Either Mrs. 
Waring or Ridgeway — assuming that Curtis is right and 
he’s in love with her and therefore has a motive — or both 
of them, if you like, knew that Waring was having a party 
that evening, and waited for the guests to g^ and then went 
to the house and she said ‘ let’s make it up and be friends 
and have a drink on it ’ and slipped the stuff into his glass 
— ^You noticed, in Harris’s report that she’d w^hed up all 
the glasses, though she said it was late gild «he washed. 
If either of those two did it, I tnink it must have been 
worked something like that.” 
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“ She’s the more likely one,” Flyte opined. “ Women 
take naturally to poison.” 

Austen turned sharply. “ That, my lad, is an old wives’ 
tale. Women ale cleverer than men in its use, that’s all. 
They’re quicker to seize opportunities and they’re more 
likely to have access to it^the Keepers of the Medicine 
cupboard and all that. Have you any special reason for 
suspecting Mrs. Waring?” 

“ No,” Flyte admitted “ But I suppose it’s natural to 
suspect the wife first, whyn a husband’s murdered.” 

“And vice versa. I’ll give you that, particularly when 
the method is poison, because ite administration often 
depends on knowing the habits of the victim.” 

Curtis spoke then. “ I’ve no particulai. feelings for or 
against Mrs. Waring’s guilt, but on the supposition that the 
murder was done after the paSty, she could have* had an 
excellent opportunity as regards time. 

“Her statement, if I remember rightly, was that she 
spent the evening with a friend, and didn’t get home till 
late — ^well after nine I think she says. Well, the M.O. puts 
the latest time of probable deith as nine. Now, this friend, 
Mrs. , Linda Burgess, whom I saw this afternoon, can’t be 
pinned down to the time Mrs. Waring left her. She says that 
they were gossiping and she wasn’t watching the clock. She 
thought it was dfter half past eight, but she won’t go closer 
than that.” * 

“Then,” said Austen, “we shall have to see if anyone 
saw Mrs. Waring’s car — or Ridgeway’s — ^in the neighbour- 
hood *around ihdt /'.ime. And that’s not particularly likely, 
you know. If either of them were proposing to dish out a 
cup of cold poison, ‘they’re hardly likely to have cruised 
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aroimd the village and parked in front of the house any- 
where roxuid the cogent time, are they? Still, we can try.” 

“The next thing is the provenance of the poison. Any 
of those people who were at Waring’s party, as well as his 
wife or Ridgeway, had equal opportunity of doing the job, 
and not a single person I’ve met, so far, except the Compton 
girl, seems to have been biinuning over with loving kindn ess 
towards Waring.” 

Austen stopped speaking and y as very thoughtful for a 
few seconds. i , 

Then he said : “ I feel that there’s more in this than 
meets the eye, you know . Mrs. Waring doesn’t strike me as 
the type who’d take to murder easily. I wouldn’t say that 
she was an impu&ive woman, for one thing, and therefore 
unlikely to kill on an impulse. Moreover, she writes detective 
novels and therefore has a good idea of what I can only call 
the mechanics of murder. She’s in the habit of working out 
how people set about the job and how the police find them 
out. Therefore, if she decided to kill, you’d expect her to 
have plaimed the thing very carefully. Don’t you think she’d 
have gone all out to make it look like suicide ? She could have 
done, too, quite easily — but that’s exacdy what sh<;^Vii'i’t 
do. She emphatically denies that her husband was a suicidal 
type.” 

“ Couldn’t that just be extra cleverness ? Flyte asked. 

“ It could, of course, but she’d know, I think, that that 
would be one of the things we’d look out for. If she were 
trying to be clever, I think she’d do better tharf that. 

“ On the other hand, as I said befort, shS was keeping 
something back when I interviewed her. Sh<j never men- 
tioned the prospective divorce; never even hinted at it. 
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She might think that we would think it a motive for murder 
and keep quiet about it for that re%son.” 

“But if she’s as clever as you think,” Curtis objected, 
“ She’d surely Sligue that we should be bound to find out 
about it.” 

“ I agree. I don’t quite Ipow what it is, or why, but I 
have a definite feeling that divorce isn’t the motive behind 
this murder, though on the face of it, it looks as though it 
could be.” ^ 

“ It makes a good mouv^ and*she — or Ridgeway — intakes 
a good suspect,” Flyte suggested. 

“ Again I agree,” Austen said, smiling, “ So we obviously 
concentrate on those two for the present. It’s a starting 
point, any way. Assuming that one of* them killed Waring 
because he was going to fight a divorce, which they badly 
wanted, and which they didn’t think they’d enough evidence 
to be sine of winning, that provides a motive. 

“ Their opportimity looks all right : in other words, they 
can’t, apparency, prove that they couldn’t have been at the 
house after the party ended and before Waring died. The 
thing to prove is that either^ of them had access to the 
po’«on— then, of course, the case immediately becomes 
stronger.” 

He broke off, sighed and began to tap his pipe out into an 
ash tray. ‘ 

“ Well,” he said reflectively. “ I think that’s all we can 
usefully do this evening. Let’s call it a day and — ” 

A knock on the door interrupted him and a waiter came 
into file room! * « 

“There’s a gentleman downstairs asking if you, could 
spare him a few mintites, Sir. A Mr. Stewart.” 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


AUSTEN went reluctantly jdow]||'iirs to the lounge, where 
,l\ Ian Stewart was waiting fol aim. 

He was a handsome man, hi an elderly, leonine way, with 
a mass of grey hair and: a neat Imperial. Austen found his 
face intensely interr<’.ting, determined, yet kindly, with eyes 
and mouth very like his daughter’s. 

“ I’m extremely sorry to interrupt your evening,” Stewart 
said, as they shook hands. “ But I have an urgent question 
to ask you.” 

“I should have come to see you, tomorrow, anyway,” 
Austen told him. “ So we can get it over now,' Instead. What’s 
your urgent query? ” 

“ My wife feels that our daughter ought to be at home 
with us. I’ve come to ask you if it will be in order fjw: 
take her back with us tonight.” 

“ What has Mrs. Waring to say about it ?^” 

“ She says she doesn’t think you’ll let her go.” 

“ Does she want to, Mr. Stewart ? ” 

The older man looked a little imcomfortable. “ Well, to 
tell you the truth, I think she would rathfr sta^^ whe^p she 
is, but my wife feels vpry strongly that her pface is with us, 
and she won’t accept Juliet’s excuses.”^ « 

Austen laughed. “ In that case. I’ll say that she can’t go. 
« 
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I should, in any case, prefer that she should stay here. She 
is, so to speak, the key point of my enquiry.” 

Stewart looked at hirfi keenly. “ Does that mean that you 
suspect her o?’ having something to do with Waring’s 
death ? ” His voice was rather agitated. 

“ Why do you ask that? Do you suspect it, yourself? ” 

“ Of course not ! ” The Old man was indignant. “ The 
idea is too absurd, but Juliet suggested it herself. She said 
that when a husband ik murdered, the wife is always the 
first to be suspected.” V 

That made Austen chuckle. “ Well, theoretically, there’s 
a certain amount of truth in thatf Mr. Stewart.” 

“ But you couldn’t suspect her. Mi; Austen.” 

“Believe me, I can suspect anybody. I do, actually, 
regard everyone involved in a murder case as a potential 
suspect, but that doesn’t mean necessarily, that I have 
any definite suspicions. I expect your daughter knows 
that.” 

“ But she codldn’t — ” 

Austen interrupted. “ That’/? a matter I’m not prepared to 
discuss at the moment. All I’ll say is that everyone con- 
cc; with this business has to be investigated and the 
innocent ones will get eliminated. 

“ Now, let nje ask you a question. Will you give me your 
frank opinion, without reservations, of your son-in-law ? ” 

Stewart nodded, “^o far as I can. He was an extremely 
able man and, academically, he will be a great loss.” 

“^d p£rson/»lly ? ” 

He hesitat^ foV a second. “ In my opinion — and perhaps 
only in min^ — ^he is no loss at all.” 

“Well, that’s frank. You disliked him, then?” 
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“As a man, very much indeed— but I’m biased, of 
course.” 

“ Will you explain ? ” - . 

“ If you will tell me the object of these questions.” 

“ Certainly I will. Mr. Stewart, the character of a mur- 
dered man often leads one todiis murderer, and I want 
every pointer I can get.” 

“ I see. Well, you can have my opinion, fcr what it’s 
worth. I never thought that W ^Jsig was the right iiusband 
for my daughter. In spite of' •i's accomplishments, which 
were many, and his charm, which was great, I never felt 
that he was entirely go '.nine. He was fundamentally selfish, 
to put it very temperately, and I didn’t feel that he would 
make a good husband.” 

“And did he?” 

Old Stewart shrugged his shoulders. “At first. At least 
he made Juliet happy. He was very much in love with 
her.” 

“And latterly.” 

“ He showed himself in his true colours.” 

“ In what way? ” 

“ He began to exploit Juliet. That is my opinicy^iV'^/^y 
rate. He expected her to supply him with money and she had 
to work too hard in order to do so. He under-valued her 
work and let her know it. I considered him a parasite and I 
resented it on my daughter’s behalf.” 

“ Did she resent it, too ? ” 

Stewart shook his head. “ No — unfor^unalftly, I ^think. 
She took herself at his valuation.” 

“Did other people share you- opinion yf Waring?” 
Austen wanted to know. 
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“I have no idea. Naturally, I could not discuss my 
daughter’s husband with outsiders.” * 

“ I see that. Now,^ had you anything else against 
Waring? ” 

Stewart was silent. 

“ You don’t want to answer that question? ” 

“ I would rather not.” 

“ Then, I put it to you that Waring was unfaithful to his 
wife and you resented itVn her ^half.” 

There was a long pau3| and then the old man said, re- 
luctandy : “ Seeing that you evidently know the truth, Mr. 
Austen, it would be useless for me/o deny it.” 

“ What was Mrs. Waring’s reactjpn to his imfaith- 
fulness ? ” * 

“ She didn’t know about it until just recently. When she 
learnt the truth, she was heartbroken.” 

“She decided to divorce him I believe?” 

“ Reluctantly, Mr. Austen, very reluctantly. She believed 
that she had ftdled him, that she wasn’t the right wife for 
him, and she decided to set hiqri free to marry someone who 
might make him happier. Those were her words to me.” 

• nH she had some woman in mind ? In other words, 
who was to be the co-respondent? ” 

“ I have no idea. There were many women in his life, I 
understand.” 

“Was Waring wUlmg to be divorced?” 

“ That again I cannot say.” 

“ When did ^rs. Waring tell you that she wzis thinking 
of divorce?”* * 

“ On Saturday.” 

“ This last Saturday ? The day he died ? ” 
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“Yes” 

“ One last question, Mr. Stewart,” Austen said, then. “ Do 
you know of anyone who disliked^ Waring enough to kill 
him, or anyone who would benefit by his death? ” 

“ Emphatically no.” 

There seemed no more to be gat from that source, for the 
moment, and Austen let the old man go. 



For once, that excellent rule a /out not working at night 
and thus getting an untroubled sleep and waking fresh in the 
morning, was defeated, fpr when the Yard men had dined, 
Austen suddenly decided that there was a piece of inform- 
ation that he wanted from Juliet. He could, of course, have 
sent Curtis or Flyte to get it, but he felt that it wouldn’t be 
fair to break up their chance of a quiet evening because he 
hadn’t thought of his query sooner. 

Accordingly, he strolled along to the Waring’s house 
through the quiet vill^e, enjoying the peac» of the Spring 
night and the clear, bestarred^sky. 

It was chilly outside and the house felt warm and wel- 
coming. He found Juliet in her drawing-room with^»':^i!!f^ 
woman, a plump, vivacious blonde, and learnt when he was 
introduced to her, that she was Linda Burnett, obviously a 
close friend of Juliet’s. 

“ Forgive me for disturbing you, hlrs. Waring,” he beg- 
ged. “ I won’t keep you a minute, I just wanted to ask you 
about your husband’s relatives. Has he aii\ closfc onesj” 

She told him that Jocelyn’s parents wftre (fcad, but that 
he had a sister who lived in Scotl^d, anrj a younger 
brother in London. 
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He collected their addresses and was about to go, when 
Linda spoke to him. 

“ Mr. Austen, I heard about Jocelyn’s death from your 
Inspector, late* this afternoon, and I rushed over at once to 
collect Juliet and take her home with me, but she says you 
won’t let her leave the house. That’s wrong, isn’t it ? There 
can’t be an earthly reason why she shouldn’t.” 

“ Linda, you’re an angel,” Juliet broke in. “ But I’ve told 
you that even if Mr. Vusten agreed. I’d rather stay here. 
You won’t be offended \ know, but truly and honestly I’d 
rather be by myself I’ve got Alice, you know, so I shan’t 
be cut off ” 

“ Darling ! ” Linda cried, “ I suppqse you’ll have to have 
your own way, but I do feel that you oughtn’t to be alone.” 

Juliet said, quietly: “That’s just what my mother said, 
and, you know I couldn’t come to you, even if Mr. Austen 
would agree, because she’d be so upset if I stayed with you 
and not with her. No, my dear. I’m better at home, I’ve 
more chance «f sleeping, in my own bed, in my own room, 
and I shan’t disturb anyone ^else if I’m restless.” 

Linda turned impulsively to Austen. “ Why won’t you 
go away? ” she demanded. 

Juliet broke in before he could answer and said, with a 
rather rueful smile : “ Don’t you realise that I’m a suspect, 
Linda?” * 

“What! What on earth d’you mean? Suspect? What 
are you driving at, my sweet?” 

“The \4’ife i^. always suspected when a husband is mur- 
dered. Isn’t lhat* so, Mr. Austen?” 

He lauglyid, quietly. “ That’s a theory.” 

“ But I never heard anything so absurd in my life,” Linda 
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protested. “Sometimes, perhaps, but who could suspect 
Juliet? You’ve only g^t to look at her! Does she look like 
a murderess?” 

Again Austen laughed. “No, she doesn% I agree with 
you, but one doesn’t go too much by appearances in my job.” 

“Yes, but it’s too utterly famtastic,” Linda pursued. 
“ Surely you can see that for yourself. Juliet’s not the type 
at all. She’s the kindest, mildest creature on earth — ” 

Austen then delivered his muchtjlased speech about every- 
one being under suspicion, officir though not necessarily 
a suspect, and Linda accepted it as implying that he didn’t 
in the least really doub<, Juliet’s innocence. 

Then she got up, fj^ying : “ Well, I shall really have to go 
now, if you’re certain I can’t persuade you to come too, 
Juliet. That wretched car of ours broke down last night, 
miles from anywhere, and l5ick couldn’t get it going again 
for hours, and we didn’t get home until about two this 
morning, so I shall have to get a bus. I only hope I haven’t 
missed it already.” 

Austen said, quickly : “ l^ay I drive you home, Mrs. 
Burnett?” 

She turned to him, beaming ; “ Oh, you are an 
you would, it would be heaven i I do so loathe buses ; they’re 
always cold and uncomfortable and we live positively miles 
from the bus stop and you’ll save me a hideous walk.” 

“ Well, my car’s at the Bear. I’ll go and get it and bring 
it round.” 

“ Oh I Don’t bother to do that, Mr. Aysten? I cai^ just 
manage to stagger those few yards. Just v^ait a second while 
I go ahd get my coat and I’ll be with^ou.” , 

She and Juliet disappeared together and when they came 
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back, Linda was wrapped in furs, her pretty face looking 
like a kitten’s peering out from a hhge collar. 


When they reached the Bear, Austen invited her to come 
in and have a drink. Thfire were quite a number of ques- 
tions which he thought he might profitably ask her. She was 
evidently a very intim^^e friend of Juliet’s and an impul- 
sive, uninhibited woma» into tjie bargain, and there might 
be something interesting to be learnt from her. 

She thought that a drink would be most acceptable. 

“ I got an awful shock when I heard of Jocelyn’s death,” 
she confided, as they made their way- to the bar. “ It was 
only on Saturday that he rang me up ^d asked my hus- 
band and me to a party. It doesn’t seem possible that he 
should be dead ! Murdered too ! I simply can’t believe it. 
It’s knocked poor Juliet endways.” 

“ She’s being very plucky,” Austen commented, as he 
ordered their drinks. 

“ She’s like that,” said Lind-a. “ Never shows her feelings. 
I’ve known her since we were children and she’s always been 
She’s too self-controlled, in my opinion. It would 
do her good to have a good cry, like other women, but no, 
she’ll never let herself go. Consequently, she’s in the most 
frightful state now, and you can’t be siuqjrised. Her hus- 
band’s not only dead but murdered and she’s apparently 
under suspicion, or something fantastic.” 

“^Suppose w^go and sit at that table by the fire,” Austen 
suggested. “ Or wbuld you rather stand ? ” 

“ Oh no!, Let’s si^,” she agreed, as he hoped she' would. 
He thought she’d be more inclined to be communicative 
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sitting than standing. Besides, the bar was rather a public 
spot for some of the things he wanted to discuss. 

He carried their drinks across an4 lit cigarettes for them 
both. “ Was Mrs. Waring particularly devoied to her hus- 
band? ” he asked, when they were settled. 

“ Simply besotted,” Linda told him. “ At least, when they 
were first married.” 

“You mean that it didn’t last?!’ 

Linda smiled. “ Well, they settle^/ down, you know. One 
does. The first fine careless Vaptu*^ goes.” 

“And hers did?” 

“ Yes — no. She went on thinking he was wonderful, but 
well — perhaps not so wonderful.” 

“The gilt starttd to wear, in fact?” 

“ A bit, not badly, but I think she got glimpses of what 
was underneath, from time to^time. But don’t get the wrong 
impression, Mr. Austen. She was a devoted wife. She built 
her fife around him — ^she simply hadn’t one of her own 
except where he was concerned and she’s fegling lost now, 
as well as unhappy. That’s why she’s so fearfully cut up — 
and, of course, because they quarrelled the last time she 
saw him, and she says she said some beastly things, andj^Oj?'* 
of course, they can never be taiien back.” 

That put him on the alert but he didn’t show it. 

“ Yes, that would make her selfreproachfiJl, I expect, in 
the circumstances. Any idea what they quarelled about? ” 

He could see her stiffen, as though she had become 
suddenly aware that she’d said too much. ^ 

“ Mamed people do quarrel from tuiie to time, ^ou 
know,” ehe told him, in a would-be, casual voice. •“ Often 
it’s about practically nothing, but you get worted up and 
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you dig up old grievances and say far more than you 
meant to and you feel as if the world had come to an end — 
and then it all blows orer and you wonder what it was all 
about.” 

“ Do you think that this was one of those quarrels? ” he 
asked. “Or was it about ‘their divorce, perhaps?” 

Linda gave a big sigh of relief. “ Oh ! So you know 
about that, do you? So-I needn’t be careful and diplomatic 
any more. Juliet told i\e to keep quiet about it. She said 
that there was no ne^J to publish it abroad, now — 
de mortuis stuffy you know.” 

“ Do you happen to know who^the co-respondent would 
have been?” , 

“ I haven’t a clue. There’d be plenty to choose from.” 

“ Like that, was it ? But surely, there must have been 
some particular one ? ” ’ 

She laughed. “ Well, as a matter of fact there was, only 
a few months ago, and we all enjoyed it quite a lot — except 
Juliet and she^didn’t know anything about it, poor lamb.” 

“ Tell me,” he invited, witl^ the air of one settling down 
for a good gossip. 

it was a case of the biter bit and you couldn’t 
help enjoying it, if you weren’t particularly fond of 
Jocelyn — and no one who cared about Juliet was. 

“ He’d been so used to being all conquering and then 
this woman came alAig — a Don’s wife and definitely some- 
thing — the enigmatic type, great big eyes and a Mona Lisa 
smile — anA she flayed hard to get and Jocelyn fell for it. 
He made qu\te exhibition of himself, for a tine, run- 
ning round^ after l^r like Mary’s little lamb, anVl then, 
presumably, he got her and promptly cooled off Then it 
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wai her turn to do the running. It was really very funny — 
in its rather unpleasant Hvay.” 

“And what was the name of this* charmer? ” 

“Do you think I ought to tell you? "'Linda asked 
hesitantly. 

“ Yes, I do. You see, Mrs. Burnett, I’m looking for 
someone who had a reason to hate Waring." 

“ Ooh ! Enough to lull him, yovwmean, and then you 
wouldn’t go round suspecting Juliit? In that case — her 
name’s Lucille Trentham.’’ / 

He chose that moment to offer her another drink and go 
to the bar to get it. Wheq he came back, he changed the 
subject. ^ 

“ You’re helping*me a lot,’’ he told her. “ Be kind and 
continue the good work. 

“Waring gave a party on Saturday evening, to which, 
I’m told, he deliberately asked people who disliked him 
and one another and then stirred up trouble of malice 
aforethought.” 

“ That explains why he asjjed my husband and me ! ” 
she interrupted. 

“ And you didn’t go. Just as well, perhaps. Anywa'^^M’"'.* 
Burnett, there was a good deal of ill-feeling at that party, 
and anyone there who had a motive for murdering him, 
had an opportunity to do so. * 

“Now, I’ve got a list — incomplete, I’m afraid — df the 
people who were there. Several were only called by their 
Christian names. I want you to see if you c^ idi^tify any 
of them fcr me and then tell me if you think dhy of them 
had a p^ticular enmity towards Warii^.’’ 

He took the list out of his wallet and handed it to her. 
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Varied feelings crossed her face as she read it — surprise, 
satisfaction and even pleasure. 

Presendy she lookecj, up. 

“ There are* several I know,” she said. “ Lucille’s there 
— that’s the woman I was telling you about. I’d say she 
hated him pretty venomqusly. Then Cecily Compton — I’ve 
heard her name, but she’s only a child and she probably 
had a hero worship fof him — he took girls that way. Dr. 
Hentshell I’ve met a rCw times and I shouldn’t think he’s 
capable of any emotic^ outiide his work. Margot and 
Dolores sound like two of Jocelyn’s ex’s, but I don’t know 
their surnames and I wouldn’t expect them to bear a 
grudge. Percival and Aubrey fioberts. There you have 
something — ^not Percival — ^he’s jusf pretty boy — but 
Roberts. He loathed Jocelyn. He’s a nasty, spiteful litde 
man — a pansy — and he hat«d Jocelyn with all his mean 
malicious litUe soul.” 

“That’s a strong statement.” 

“ But it’s ^e. Actually, I don’t blame the creature, 
though I’ve simply no use for him, but Jocelyn did behave 
abominably to him and he r&ented it in a great big way.” 

Well, you’d better tell me about it,” Austen invited. 

“ I^s not a nice story, but Jocelyn wasn’t a nice man in 
some ways. He was a sadist and he simply adored making 
people look stily and that’s one of the things the pansy 
type can’t take. 

“Anyway, the Roberts is a social climber and a snob. 
He thougljt it would add to his kudos if he got to know the 
wirings. Ha. rai\, round after Jocelyn, who encour^cd him 
and then proceeded to imitate his marmerisms Li^ public. 
Still the creature persisted and then, one evening, Jocelyn 
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asked him to a men’s dinner he was giving at some restaur- 
ant, and he publicly aihd deliberatdy insulted him. It was 
done loudly and in front of lots of people and caused a 
good deal of laughter. ^ 

“ Roberts has never forgiven him. He’s never lost an 
opportunity to say something horrible about Jocelyn — ^never 
to his face, of course, but spreading malicious bits of gossip 
round behind his back. He still camf/running, though, when 
Jocelyn beckoned.” 


When, later on, he de^sited Linda Burnett at her own 
house, he felt that his evening had been rewarding. If 
he’d had to give u|J the quiet contemplation to which he had 
looked forward, he had exchanged something very well 
worth while for it. 


He spent a restful night, in spite of his busy mind, and 
woke to one of those mornings which the English climate 
produces from time to time, to show what it can really do 
when it tries. 

There was a haze of pink on the larches and the beeches 
as they burgeoned in the sun. The sky was a deep cloudless 
blue and the air smelled of flowers. He wished that he cquld^ 
find that one of the people he had to interview that® morn- 
ing lived deep into the country, so that he might drive 
between the greening hedges and see p«;imrcies on^the 
banks a^d hear the larks sing. Instead, Xe ffiared that he 
would nave to go to Oxford, where he woul^’t be able 
to see the trees for the spires. 
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Last night’s findings necessitated some change in his 
previous plans, and when he had oreakfasted, he had a 
short conference with Cmtis and Flyte, to put them abreast 
of the latest developments. 

“ The time has come,” he said, “ to himt down the source 
of the barbitone — not s. simple job, I’m afraid. You’d 
better co-opt the local branch, I think. I’m going to spend 
my day on interviews.” 

V 

* * * * 

His first one was with Juliet Waring, and she seemed 
surprised to see him again so soon 

She looked much better, more rested and less fine drawn. 
She told him, when he asked, that she had slept quite well. 

When the polite preliminaries were over, he went straight 
to the point. * 

“ Mrs. Waring,” he asked. “ Why did you try to hide 
from me that you were intending to divorce your 
husband? ” 

“I didn’t see that it con^'erned you,” she answered, 
almost sharply. “It could have no bearing on my husband’s 
Mtcath, which is what you tire enquiring mto.” 

“That’s for me to judge. But why try to hide the fact? ” 

She flushed. “ Mr. Austen, do you think I wanted to 
tidyertise it, now he’s dead? I hoped that no one would 
know,'^cept the one or two people I’d told before he died. 
It isn’t a thing a woman is proud of — that her husband 
hasn’t been faith f'il to her, you know. One is — ashamed.” 

That, of ccSursC, was a perfectly plausible retison^ and he 
wasn’t ready to argue it, at the moment, so he went on to 
his next topic. 
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“ When you came home on Saturday night you washed 
up all the glasses that yl)u found. What made you do that? ” 

“ Instinct, I suppose. They looked sordid and horrible 
and I couldn’t bear the thought of finding’ them all dirty 
in the morning.” 

He said: “If I suspected you* of mvurdering yoiu hus- 
band, Mrs. Waring, I might find your action rather 
significant.” 

The blood drained from her face. 

“ If I had murdered hun,” sAe reposted, quickly, “ I 
should know that, and it would be the last thing I should 
have done.” 


“Are you sure? I^f you were working such a thing out 
for a book, how i^l^ould you have arranged it? ” 

“ As a guilty person, trying to cover up what he’d done? 

I don’t know. I’ve never thoiight it out. I should think I’d 
simply wash the glass that the poison had been in and put 
it away and leave the others to be found.” 

“ What about fingerprints on the one ya^ washed ? ” 

“ Oh ! ” she said. “ I hadn’t thought of that. It wouldn’t 
do to wipe them all off, would it? Then, if I remembered 
that, I should make sure that I fingered a munbej^of th«.* 
clean ones in the cupboard. It would be natural for me to 


leave prints if I’d washed and dried them.” 

“ It would be simpler and cleverer, I thiifl:, to 
dry them all — as you did.” 


was 




“ But not because I killed him ! ” she cried. “ You can’t 


believe that ! ” 

“ I d^’t want to,” he said, quickly. “ But il is impossible 
not to see that you might have done i^ You h^ a motive 
— ^more than one, perhaps. Your husband had been un- 
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faithful to you ; he was going to make it difficult for you to 
divorce him ; you may have wanted Ko marry someone else ; 
you loathed the idea qf all the publicity a divorce would 
entail. If he* were dead, all those things would be 
simplified. 

“ You had an opportunity, too. Who is to say that you 
didn’t arrive back in this house after all the guests had gone 
and give your husbanc(^ that lethal dose? ” 

She almost shrank away from him for a second, and 
then, vciy slowly and vei|v painfully, she said: “ Yes. I can 
see that you can make a case against me, but it isn’t true. 
I swear to you that it isn’t true.” . 

He left that subject without further comment, then, and 
handed her his list of names to be indeniified. 

“ Those are the people who were at your husband’s party 
on Saturday,” he told her, “so far as I know at present. 
Some of them, as you see, have only Christian names. I 
want you to tell me which of them you know and all that 
you can about; them.” 

She read the paper slowly, and then looked up at him. 

“ I can’t tell you much,” she said. “ These people without 
Aimam^ mean nothing to me, except Dolores. She’s a 
would-be artistic woman, I believe. I’ve never met her, but 
I’ve heard her talked about.” 

“ In what way ? ” 

She'^omiled, faintly. “Not pleasantly. I’m afraid; as 
rather bogus and noisy and rather a nuisance, generally.” 

** Did you Ifi’iow that she was a friend of your 
husband’s ? ”*■ « \ 

“An acquaintance, I should imagine. He hadn\ much 
use for that type.” 
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“ Why should he ask her to his party, then? ” 

“ I simply can’t im^ine — and that applies to several of 
these others.” 

“For instance?” 

“Aubrey Roberts and his friend Percival. They’re not 
pleasant types and Jocelyn despised them and used to 
imitate them and make fun of them.” 

“ Yes, I’d heard that. Well, go ([ i.” 

She glanced at the list again. “ There’s Dr. Hentshell. I 
know him quite well and iflce hir^* and he certainly doesn’t 
seem to fit in with these others.” 

“ Did your husband l^e him ? ” 

She hesitated. “ Well — ^not like, I think. They were col- 
leagues and he admired his work, but to tell you the truth, 
I’ve always had a feeling that Jocelyn was a bit jealous of 
him — as a scholar, of courfe.” 

“ But there was no open enmity? ” 

“ Of course not, and if my idea is right, it was only a 
sort of professional jealousy, if you know what I mean.” 

“Yes, I understand. Next, please?” 

“ Cecily Compton I’ve met once. Quite a nice little girl ; 
one of my husband’s students. That’s all I know aboi’^,< 
her. 

“ Mrs. Trentham, I’ve met a number of times. She’s a 
very spectacular person and Jocelyn admiftd her lookSj , I 
don’t know anything dse about her.* The rest of uus list 
means nothing to me at all.” 

He thought for a moment and then b^ asked : “ Would 
you be Surprised if any of these peopli hSd feelings of 
actual hatred towards Professor Warir^ or anything to gain 
by his death ? ” 
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She laughed, quietly. “ Surprised would be a mild word. 
It’s quite impossible — except — ” Shfe broke ofE 

"Except?” 

" Well, the ’Roberts creature must have disliked him 
pretty heartily, I should think. Jocelyn was quite brutal to 
him sometimes and he must have resented it, only possibly 
he admired him so much — which he certainly appeared to — 
that he forgave him. 

“ Only — ^well, have you met him ? ” 

" Once.” 

" Then can you imagine his killing anyone, because that’s 
what you’re getting at, isn’t it ? IJoor little Robejls. I can’t 
stand him, but I would have thought ^•e’s the most harmless 
creature that ever existed. Someone might want to kill him, 
perhaps, because he has the most venomous tongue, but I 
don’t believe that anyone wo\ild think he was worth the 
trouble ! ” 

“ That’s really all you can tell me about these people, then, 
Mrs. Waring? ” 

“ Absolutely, I’m afraid. I’n?. sorry I can’t help you more, 
but, you see, my husband did lead two distinct lives, one here 
^kand one in Oxford, and the two didn’t often come together, 
as it were, and he had lots of acquaintances I knew nothing 
about.” 

a* .“Then I’ve* only one more question to ask you, at the 
momiefAar When you v^ere contemplating divorce, whom were 
you going to cite as co-respondent? ” 

She caught h^ breath sharply, but when she answered, 
her voice was* calf i enough. 

“ I frankly don’t lyiow. Do we have to talk about it? It’s 
a subject I hate, as I’ve already told you.” 
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“ Yes, but I must have your answer.” 

She steadied herselC “ Very well then. I believe that my 
husband had affaires with several women — ^he practically 
admitted it to me, but told me no names. I v^as going to leave 
it to my lawyers to find out about them.” 

“And then?” 

“ I should have chosen the one who had least to lose by 
the publicity of a, divorce.” y 

He left her after that, for, at the n.oment, he didn’t feel 
that he could profitably pfcss her further. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


O xford was his nexf port of call, a tree-lined, suburban 
road where Lucille Trenthjlm lived. 

She opened the door to him, herself, a tall, spectacular 
looking woman, in a green corduroy house-coat. Her hair 
was a deep Titian red, and her ey& were almost green. She 
was probably in her early thirties, but lier /ace was haggard 
this morning, and she looked older. 

Austen said : “ Mrs. Trentham. I have come to ask you 
a few questions about Professor Waring. Did you know 
that he was dead ? ” 

Her deep, throaty voice said : “ Yes. I saw it in the paper 
this morning. Wny do you want to sec me ? ” 

“ You were at a party he gave on Saturday. You must be 
^ne of the last people to see him alive and you may be able 
to help die in my investigations.” 

“ Come in, then,” she invited, nervously. “ We can’t stand 
ii»Qjit here talkingi” 

Sxio^i(J5>k him into a^room which had obviously been dec- 
orated to set off her colouring, and offered him a chair by 
the fire. 

The room v\^;isn% very tidy and it obviously hadn’t been 
dusted that morning. The day’s paper lay, disintegrated, on 
the floor. 
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She sat down herself choosing^a chair with its back to the 
window. He rather thought that she did that deliberately, 
and she was obviously nervous, for she kept pulling at her 
handkerchief with fingers that weren’t quite steady. 

“ I don’t see how I can help you,” she said, defensively. 

“ Professor Waring asked me to ?» party and I went. I had 
a few drinks and came away. That’s all.” 

“ I want to know about the other people who were there. 
You can teU me about them.” 

Instantly she looked relieved. 

“ They were all strangers to me,” she said, quickly. 

“ Without exception? ” 

“ Well, I mean, I didn’t know than personally. I recog- 
nized Dr. Hentsbell — ^you can’t live in Oxford without 
knowing some people by sight, even if you’ve never spoken 
to them; and there were a*couple of women who are a 
good deal talked about — I didn’t feel that I ought to have 
been asked there with them — ^but I don’t even knov; their 
names.” 

“ And that’s all ? ” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Now, I’ll tell you something, Mrs. Trentham. It’s^ 
quite possible that Professor \yaring was murdereefby one 
of the people at that party. What is more, he announced, 
previously, that all the people he asked to?t hated eitlj^ 
him or one another. So, if you didn’tfknow anyoiicffhere, 
you couldn’t have hated them, and the infcrerce is tliat 
you hated him — and he knew it. What Hiave ^ou to say 
to that?’^ • • 

She was obviously startled. “ I — I dpn’t know what you 
mean.” 
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“ I think you do.” He glanced quickly at her and judged 
that she had got to the state where *ne could take a chance 
on scaring her into a^Jittle truth-telling. He would try a 
big bluff, and Ifj didn’t think that she had sufficient strength 
of chturacter to resist it. He had dealt with these provincial 
Delilahs before. , 

He looked her sternly in the face and she couldn’t meet 
his eyes. Her hands m^ved more restlessly and her hps were 
trembling. 

“ Now, I’ll tell you wjiy yoif hated him,” he said. “ You 
had an affaire with him and he cooled off first — don’t 
bother to deny it, I know it’s true — and you couldn’t have 
felt flattered about that, could you ? ^ 

“ Then, on Saturday, he rang you up r.nd told you some- 
thing which scared you out of your wits. He said that his 
wife was going to divorce hffn and you would be the co- 
respondent. He suggested that you should come and see 
him and talk it over and try to find some way out of it. 
Am I right? 

“ Oh God ! ” she cried. “ Hpw could you know ? ” 

That’s a bit of luck, he told himself. That came off nicely. 

‘ Aloud, he said ; “ Now you tell me what happened when 
you gol; to the Warings’ house.” 

She couldn’t speak for a moment or so. She had begun to 
noisily aAd untidily, rocking to and fro in abandon- 
menl?w nd moaning': “What shall I do? O God! What 
shall I do?” 

Presentl,v she^-poke to him, between her sobs. “ Couldn’t 
you forget 2hao} it? Couldn’t you keep it quieV*? If any- 
one knows about it <T’U kill myself, I swear I will. I couldn’t 
bear it if my husband knew.” 
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“Shouldn’t you have thought of that, before? Listen, 
Mrs. Trentham, your* best plan is to tell me everything, 
and, if I can. I’ll not let thi^ divorce business be 
known.” 

Gradually her sobs subsided and she told him her 
wretched little tale. 

She had got herself involved with Jocelyn, she said, but 
her husband had known nothing ;!bout it. He wasn’t an 
observant man, he was engrossed in his work and was used 
to her finding her own amusemerts. But when Jocelyn had 
told her that she was going to be cited in a divorce case, 
she was desperate. That wasn’t a tl ing which her husband 
could be kept ignor^t of, and he would divorce her and 
she would be thrown on the world without money or back- 
ground or any means to earn the kind of living she liked. 
Austen summed that part as : “I cannot dig, to beg I 
am ashamed.” 

Normally, she would have refused to see Waring, for 
their parting had been final and she was^ow thoroughly 
out of love with him, but, this new development sent her 
hurrying to Woodstock, ready to do anything which would 
save her from publicity and scandal. ^ 

To her mortification, she iound, when she rea'&ied the 
house, that Jocelyn wasn’t alone, but surrounded by 
people whom she didn’t know. 

She had a miserable time, for th(> party was^.liat she 
described as a thoroughly beastly one, with everyone hating 
everyone else and Jocelyn enjoying thal% maliciously, and 
making barbed remarks with double meajiinfs especialfy to 
her. « 

But she couldn’t go. She had to speak to him alone, and 
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that meant that she was forced to stay until everyone else 
had left. 

Then at last, they \\jpre alone together, and she thought 
her time had ceme, but Jocelyn refused to talk to her. He 
said he felt too ill. 

“ Did he look ill ? ” Austen wanted to know. 

“ Simply ghastly. I thought he had drunk too much. He 
said he had. He said : Vfor God’s sake, Lucille, get out. I’ve 
had too much to drink and I feel awful ’.” 

“ Was he normally a heavy drinker? ” 

She shook her head. “ He liked his drinks, but he very 
rarely had much. Just sometimes,^ at a party, he’d let him- 
self go, but he had a head like iron ^and never seemed to 
feel it.” 

“ So you were surprised when he said he felt ill ? ” 

“I was, a bit. It wasn’t ftke him and I should have 
thought he was putting it on, just to be hateful to me, only 
he looked so bad.” 

She had begged him to let her stay until he felt better, 
but he refused, and practically, pushed her out of the house 
in the end. 

“ What time was that ? ” Austen asked. 

“About eight — perhaps a minute or two after. I know 
by the time my bus went.” 

-^He thought •'for a second, wondering just how far he 
shoiiRfip with her At the moment. 

Then he said : “ Do you realize that you were probably 
the last pe^pon t^see Waring alive?” 

Except hfa ipurderer,” she put in, quickly^ thinking 
that she was being cViver. 

“ Not necessarily. Someone could have given him poison 
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diiring the party, and when he fdt ill, it was because it 
was taking effect.” 

“ Oh God ! How awful ! ” she exclaimed. “ So he might 
have been dying when I left him.” 

“ Yes. He might. Now, teU me this : during that party, 
could anyone have had a chance* to put something in one 
of Waring’s drinks ? ” * 

“ Why, yes. Easily.” She was feelmg better now that her 
story was told. Her voice was steadier and her hands less 
restless and she appeare(3 to be considering Austen’s 
question carefully. 

“You see,” she explained, “the drinks were all on a 
table at one end of ,the room, and Jocelyn told everyone 
to help themselves — he szdd he couldn’t be bothered to 
buttle — and so there were always people round the table, 
and every now and then Jotelyn would call out: ‘Some- 
one get me another drink’, so you see, there were plenty 
of chances. But who would do such a thing ? ” 

“ Why not you ? ” Austen asked quietly. 

She actually screamed. ‘l>No ! No ! I didn’t ! I swear I 
didn’t! Why should I?” 

“ That’s easy to answer. You must have known, in youi' 
heart of hearts, that if Mrs. Waring were going to bring 
you into her divorce case, nothing that you or Waring 
could do would keep you out. If he wA-e dead, thfj^e 
wouldn’t he a divorce case, would there? So, M you’d 
thought that out beforehand, what would be easier than 
for you tj bring along a fatal dose of s^meth^g and slip 
it in one of his drinks? You’ve already Aplained fiow 
simple that would be.” ^ 

For a moment she was speechless, then she burst into 
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tears again, protesting her innocence, incoherently, through 
her sobs. 

When the storm ha^. somewhat subsided, Austen put a 
question which*) 50 unded quite without sense to Lucille. He 
asked: 

“ Do you normally sleep well, Mrs. Trentham? ” 

She removed the hat‘'dkerchief from her face in surprise. 

“ Why, yes, as a ruk.” 

“Have you ever had to take anything for insomnia?” 

“ Well, once I did. I fell and broke two ribs and the pain 
was devastating and I couldn’t sleep at all. The doctor gave 
me some stuff which helped.” 

He got the name of her doctor ard, after a few more 
questions and one or two warnings, he \fent away, leaving 
behind a woman, frightened and bewildered as she had 
never been in her hfe before) terrified by her encounter 
with a man, on whom, she felt instinctively, neither her 
beauty nor her wiles, would have the least effect. 


This *case, Austen felt, was now beginning to take some 
shape. He was no longer casting bows at ventures, and one 
Qj^wo lines o^' enquiry were now indicated, to the exclu- 
sion of «iess promisii?^ ones. 

He was beginning to feel particularly interested in Cecily 
Compton. He ha^l a feeling that she had more do with 
the matter thSn had hitherto appeared. 

Her first ^impact had been as a young girl infatuated 
with Jocelyn Waring, who had been inadvertently drawn 
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iiiV) what had proved to be a Poison Party, which she hadn’t 
enjoyed and which sh^ had left early. 

Now he was beginning to wonder. TThere was such a thing 
as appearing too innocent, too non-involved. 

He didn’t think — though he was prepared to chcUige his 
mind — that she had anything actwe to do with the killing 
of Jocelyn Waring, but he was certa^ that she was mixed 
up with it somewhere. She was, he' was sure, one of the 
pieces in the jigsaw, and would presently fit into her proper 
place and help to make u^ the complete picture which 
would eventually emerge. 

He considered the case^for and a^rainst her. 

Motive, if Roberts^ story of Waring’s last words to her 
were true, she mi^t have. What he was reported to have 
said implied that she had had a considerable affaire with 
him, not just a young-girlish infatuation, and, assuming 
that were so, it could have driven any woman to fury. 

She had the opportunity to poison him. It would have 
been as easy for her to do so as for anyone else at that 
curious party. 

But, according to Roberts, that brutal remark had been 
made just as she was going, which would mean that her- 
anger would not have been roused until it was toc^late to 
act on it. 

On the other hand, on her own admission,*she had made 
up her quarrel — whatever it was aboitt — ^with W^rir^ on 
the telephone, before she left home in the morning. She 
had been yi his company all day and nei^er shf, nor any- 
one else, was likely to have carried barbitpnt* around \^^th 
her — cissuming that she had any — all da\ on tlie off chance 
of wanting to poison him. It is a sopoiific, after all, and 
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the place for it is in the medicine cupboard or on the bed- 
side table at home. 

All the same, she would have to explain quite a lot of 
things. (- 

If Roberts were to be trusted — and that was doubtful, 
of course — she had lied about what Waring had said to 
her when they partetj^on Saturday night. She was hiding 
things, of course, winch was to some extent understand- 
able, because no woman, unless she is particularly brazen 
or has some axe to grind, is gomg to admit, willingly, that 
she has had an affaire with a married man — particularly 
not a young girl. 

That, again, cut another way. ^ 

Supposing that, in the course of their day together. 
Waring had told her that his wife was going to divorce him 
and that she would be the cc respondent? She might have 
argued — as so, of course might Lucille Trentham — that, 
if Waring were dead, there would be no divorce and there- 
fore she could keep her secret. 

If, in that case — and it wrs a big if — she could have 
got hold of the poison, there would be a very strong case 
against her. 

He decided to see her that afternoon eind force her into 
telling the truth and the whole truth. With the information 
he now had, bn which to base his questioning, he didn’t 
think itpwould be t«.o difficult. 


‘f hen there w^ the Ccise against the unpleasing Aubrey 
Roberts. t 

Usually, Austen had no wholesale condemnation for 
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peSple of that type. Often enough they couldn’t help 
being what they were, and some of them made considerable 
and successful efforts not to obtrude^ their divagation from 
the normal. 

Others, and Roberts appeared to be one of these, made 
almost a parade of it, and for those he had no use at all. 

Creatures of that type were nearly^;all malicious, he con- 
sidered, in more of less degree, but they were usually inef - 
fectual and confined their sjgite to their tongues. 

But they were apt to be irresponsible, too, and unable to 
see beyond their immediate loves or hates — particularly 
hates. If sufficiently goad<^, their spite could become lethal 
— ^not words but deedf. 

Moreover their ftiethods of revenge were seldom viblent, 
they preferred the more subtle ways of killing. 

Now Roberts, according to*Linda Burnett, had a grudge 
and a very bitter one, against Waring. Might he not have 
been waiting his opportunity of paying off his score in the 
most final way of all? 

He had. on the face of H, motive enough, opportunity 
certainly — and perhaps access to means as well. 

He could, in that case, ha'- e gone to the party^ann<Sd 
with the ingredients of the poisoned chalice. Waring could 
have so goaded him in the morning that he had decided 
to come back in the evening and get rid of'lhis tormentor 
once and for all. 

The whole question now, or a very gfv^- part of it, hung 
on this business of access to the meanii. He Aoped that 
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Curtis and Flytc had been able to put in a useful and jAo- 
ductive morning’s work on that subject. 


He met his colleagues, as arranged, in the local police 
station. ^ 

With his mind full of his previous cogitations, his first 
question was: “Any luck?” 

Curtis laughed, “Yes and no, and anyway, you won’t 
like it.” 

Austen raised his eyebrows in, a query. 

Flyte put in : “ It’s the most extrao»'dinary thing, Sir, but 
all these local M.O.’s seem to feed their patients on the 
barbiturates.” 

“Do they now? Expound;^ please.” 

“ We’ve only coped with part of the job, of course, but 
the locals were very helpful. They’d started on it yesterday, 
as you asked, ^d their mills grind slowly — ” 

“ But exceedingly small ? W Jl, let’s have it.” 

Curtis said : “ Right. We start with a plain statement 
'that no one connected with this case who has so far been 
identifi*^d, has been supplied with the stuff by any chemist 
here or in Oxford, within the last two months. 

“ Before thlJt, quite a number of people had prescrip- 
tions for it made up. This is what we’ve unearthed.” 

“ Mrs. Waring has never bought any. Professor Waring, 
yes.” 

Austen whistled softly. 

Curtis nodded. “ Yes, I thought that would surprise you. 
He went to a doctor in Oxford, about three months ago. 
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said he wasn’t sleeping and this man gave him a 
prescription. 

“He says that he was a bit chary of doing it, at first, 
because Waring wasn’t one of his regular patients. Waring 
explained that he didn’t want to go to his local NlH. man — 
Ferris — ^because he was his wife’s tdoctor too, and he didn’t 
want it to get round to her that he wasn’t well. He asked 
for a tonic, too, and got it. 

“ The Oxford man only prescribed just enough of the 
barbitone for a couple ot* nights’ sleep, but the whole 
wouldn’t have been a lethal dose.” 

“ That’s most interesting,” Austen commented. “ I 
wonder if it leads anywhere. However, we can deal with 
that later. Go oni’ 

“Cecily Compton, next. She’s never had any herself, 
but her mother, a very nerv^ type, I gather, had a course 
of it, so to speak, prescribed by Ferris. She is supposed to 
have left off taking it several months ago. Prescription 
not renewed. 

“ Aubrey Roberts was in a car smash around Christmas, 
complained of insomnia, and was ordered two capsules a 
night for about a week. 

“Dr. Hentshell has never had any locally, iior Mrs. 
Trentham. 

“ Ridgeway says that he had what he calfe “ some sleep- 
ing stuff ” after a minor operation, si* months ago, but he 
doesn’t know what it was and he finished it up and any 
way, he in a nursing home at the time anemone of the 
nurses gave him his nightly dollop.” 

Curtis stopped speaking and Flyte 4ook up the tale. 

“ I tried to track down these anonymous people, who 
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were at the party, Sir — the ones without surnames — b||&t, 
so far, I’ve only identified one of th^ ; this chap Percival. 
He appears to be totally harmless, and only met Waring 
for the first tiiire that evening. 

“ He’s a boy friend of Roberts, and they both teU the 
same tale. . 

“Waring suggested^ that Roberts should bring a friend 
along to the party, if he cared to, and knowing that Perci- 
val was fearfully keen to meet Waring, he toted him along. 
He doesn’t appear to have the*slighest motive for murder, 
and he has had no supply of barbitone.” 

Aiisten said: “All of this is right so far as it goes, 
but it doesn’t go nearly far enough, ^y of these people — 
except presumably Waring himself whft. wasn’t in posses- 
sion of a lethal dose — could have hoarded up their supply 
until they collected enough fo kill. One has known that 
kind of thing happen before now. Any of them could have 
done as Waring did and gone to a non-local doctor, paid 
their fee as private patients and collected a prescription. 
As a matter of fact, I beheve*if you’re away from home 
you can go to any doctor you like, and it costs you nothing, 
<)ut I’ve never tried.” 

“ WeTi, where does it all get us ? ” Curtis wanted to know. 

“ Into zuiother job of work, I’m afraid. Flyte had better 
go on hunting' down these nameless women, and you, 
Curtis, Iv^ better goeand see Mrs. Trentham, Robin Ridge- 
way, the Stewarts and Dr. Hentshell and pursue the subject 
of barbiturates. Jt won’t do any good, of course, because 
if 8ny of them Ijad a supply it will have been disposed of 
by now, but you might ask them to let you have a look at 
their medicine cupboards.” 
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V‘And the Compton girl and Roberts?” Curtis queried. 

“ m deal with them myself. Leaving out Mrs. Waring, 
they are the two people in whom I’m most interested, at 
the moment.” 

“May I ask why Sir? ” Flyte asked. 

“ Because I find that they both appear to have an ade- 
quate motive for murder.” , 

“ Do you seriously suspect any o^ them. Sir? ” 

Austen looked thoughtful. “Seriously?” he repeated. 
“Well, theoretically, I suf)pose I ought to say yes, but 
actually, the answer is no. Mrs. Waring gives me no impres- 
sion of gxiilt. She’s hiding something, but I think I know 
what it is, and I don’t think that she has the character to 
do a premeditatei murder.” 


The Waring’s house, that day, was inundated with 
callers. Alice, after the rush started, came to ask Juliet’s 
permission to send them zP away. 

“ There’s two kinds of them. Madam,” she reported. 
“ There’s ones who are really sorry and want to know ho\^ 
you are, and there’s the othei's who’ve called outA)f curi- 
osity — looking for a sensation. If you see one lot, you’ll 
have to see the other, so it would be better»for you if you 
just let me say that you’re not well enough to see . anybody. 
You just tell me if there’s anyone special you’d like to see, 
and let nie deal with the rest.” 

Juliet was only too glad to let her do ^ she wanted. Her 
only proviso was that her parents, Linda Burnett and Robin 
Ridgeway were to be allowed to see her if thtiy wanted to 
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— “ and the police, of course,’* she added with so/ie 
bitterness. 

After William Austen had gone, Linda arrived. She 
went after lun«h, to oe replaced by Robin and Juliet’s 
father simultaneously. 

“Where’s Mother?” Juliet wanted to know. 

“ In bed, heavily looped,” said her father. “ She was 
terribly upset last night, worrying about you and this awful 
business. I don’t think she slept at all and this morning she 
had a plain, ordinary attack 6f hysteria — I can’t call it 
anything else — and I had to send for the doctor to give her 
something to quieten her.” 

“ Oh dear ! ” Juliet exclaimed! “ ghat’s not a bit like 
her.” 

“Well, it’s not every day that your son-in-law gets 
murdered, is it ? ” 

“And that your daughter is suspected of having done 
it!” 

“ Juliet ! ” Robin and her father exclaimed together. 

“ Well, it’s true,” she reposted. “ That Superintendent 
has been here this morning and practically accused me of 
<t.” 

“ Do ^ou mean that seriously ? ” her father asked. 

“Yes, I do.” 

“But on what grounds?” 

She layghed a littl« bitterly. “ I can see his point. I have, 
according to his rules, behaved suspiciously. First of all, I 
washed up those glasses and I may have done it t-o destroy 
evifience agaifist Jmyself. He’s clever. He can twist that 
perfectly simple action of mine against me in half a dozen 
ways. * 
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That’s the first thing, and the second is that I hid from 
him that I was going lo divorce Jocelyn.” 

“ Did he find a suspicious reason for that? ” Robin asked. 

“Oh yes! The general argumeiic is th^t if there was 
going to be a divorce, Jocelyn and I were on bad terms 
and I might be bearing a fearful grudge because he’d been 
unfaithful. Also, if the divorce were - contested, I might lose 
my case, so I killed him, to be sure of getting free. Either 
way, I had a motive, and naturally hid the truth about it 
so that I shouldn’t be suspected.” 

“ Well,” said her father, most reasonably, “ as he does 
know that there’s a divorce pending, I presume you told 
him why you kept quief' about it?” 

“ Of course I j^idn’t ! My dear father, if I’d said that 
I wanted to make sure that girl wasn’t brought into the 
limelight, he’d say ‘What gjrl?’ Well, wouldn’t he?” 

“You could have refused to tell him her name.” 

“And then he wouldn’t have believed my story at all. 
Either that, or he’d have ferreted round and found out.” 

“How could he?” 

“ Well, — oh dear I It all gets more and more difficult. 
You see, she was at that wretched party of Jocelyn’s oi^ 
Saturday. Austen showed me the list and she w#s on it. 
That means that she had the opportunity to murder him, 
and if he knew the whole horrid story About her and 
Jocelyn, he’d decide that she had a Tjiotive too, ^d then 
she’d be deeper in the whole business I’m trying to get her 
out of. ”, ^ 

“ Not a well constructed sentence,” Stewa«t commenced, 
trying to lighten the atmosphere, ^^rhich was becoming 
strained, “but I see your meaning. I think yoiTre carrying 
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this gallantry and protection business rather too far.” i 

“ I agree,” Robin put in. “ Therfe’s such a thing as self 
preservation, Juliet.” 

“Oh! I knqyv, but* there’s such a thing as being inno- 
cent, too. I can’t be found guilty if I’m not, and being 
suspected is horrible, buj it can’t do me any real harm in 
the long run.” 

“ Robin’s right,” her father said. “ You must look after 
yourself, my child. I’m sure that you ought to do every- 
thing you can to free yourself *from suspicion. 

“ I have a suggestion to make. This man, Austen, from 
what I’ve seen of him, is an extremely understanding and 
intelligent man. Tell him the truUi and throw yourself, so 
to speak, on his mercy. Tell him that you’ve been trying 
to keep this girl out of it, and ask him to do the same.” 

“ Your father’s right,” RoVin agreed. “ I think Austen 
would co-operate — unless the girl’s guilty, of course.” 

That startled Juliet. “Guilty! That child!” 

“ Remember, I don’t know who she is, but she might be. 
Would you waift to shield her,^.in that case? ” 

That was a definite problem and she couldn’t find an 
j^mediate answer. All she said was ; “ No one could be 
surprise!} if she felt like murdering Jocelyn, after what he’d 
done to her.” 

“ That answi^rs nothing,” Juliet’s father said firmly. 

Robin said : “ Thye’s nothing to say that Austen doesn’t 
already know about Jocelyn and the girl. There must have 
been some gossip^ about them, I should think.” ^ 

‘fOh heavc^is!” Juliet cried. “Everything seems to be 
getting so muddled.’J 

“Because you’re not thinking clearly,” her father told 
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hpr. “I don’t blame you, child, with all you’re going 
through, but the thing you are guilty of is confusing your 
issues. I suggest that you should see this girl and talk the 
whole thing over with her. Find out if A'jsten has talked 
to her and if so, what he said and what she answered, 
and then make up your mind vN^iether it’s even necessary 
for you to go on trying to shield hf 

“That’s right,’’ Robin agreed. “That’s good, soimd 
common sense. Get the girl to come along and see you. 
Ask her straight out if shefs innocent or guilty. You ought 
to be able to tell, by the way she answers, whether she’s 
speaking the truth or not. And then — well, you’ll have to 
make up your mind what you’ll do, I suppose. 

“ There’s one |hing, though. I’d ask you to remember ; 
In your own books, you’re perpetually saying what fools 
people are who try to deceive the police. I’d suggest that 
you apply that to yourself, in this case. 

“ Sooner or later Austen will find out who killed Jocelyn, 
and the sooner the better for you, and the more you co- 
operate with him, the so'^ner he’ll elimiilkte you from his 
list of suspects.” 



CH^fiPTER NINE 

S OON after lunch, that afternoon, Austen went off to see 
Dr. Ferris, with whom he Had made an appointment. 
“ I’m sorry to woriy you again,” he began, when he had 
introduced himself. “ You were good enough to give some 
information to my assistants this mo:jning, and it’s about 
that that I’ve come to see you.” c 

“ I haven’t anything to add to that,” Ferris told him. 
Austen smiled, most plcasrutly. “ It’s enlargement I 
want, not addition.” 

“In what direction?” 

“ Well, Doctor, I don’t know how much Inspector Curtis 
explained to you* but we’ve got/^he names of most of the 
people who were at Waring’s party on Saturday, and we’re 
yeing if any of them connect up with barbitone.” 
“Yes* and so?” 

“ Well, there are one or two of them I could do with 
knowing a httle- more about.” 

“For ipstance?” 

“To start with, there’s Mrs. Compton.” 

“Good heaven^!” Ferris exclaimed. “Was rA? at that 
party? I shouldn’f have thought she was Waring’s cup of 
tea.” I 

“ No ? I hkvcn’t met her and she wasn’t there, as a matter 
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oi\ fact, but she could be a potential local soxu'ce of the 
barbitone.” 

“ Well, she wasn’t.” 

“But I understood you’d been pltescribijig it for her?” 

“ I had, quite true.^’ll explain. She’d got herself into a 
bad state of nerves and wasn’t sleeping — this was some 
months ago — so I put her on to th| stuff, just to get her 
back into the habit of sleeping. I gave her diminishing 
doses — she didn’t know that, of course, or the psychological 
effect mightn’t have been \he same. In the end, she was 
having capsules of plain water. She then came to me and 
said that I’d cured her and she was sleeping perfectly, and 
should she give me back*the capsules she had left, because 
she didn’t like paving that kind of stuff around the 
house. 

“ They wouldn’t be muci* use to me, you can see, so I 
said, ‘ put them down the drain ’, which she assmed me 
she would do. So she’s no source of barbitone.” 

“ Obviously, and that means that I must look elsewhere. ” 

“ In which direction n^w ? ” 

“ Well, you treated Roberts with the siuffj I under- 
stand ? ” 

“ Oh that,” Ferris’ voice was sardonic. “ Yes, i# needed 
something to soothe its nerves after what it called a motor 
accident.” 

“Wasn’t there an accident?” 

“ Certainly not in my sense of the word. A car he was 
in grazed*the wing of another car. No oije was really hmt, 
but Roberts was thrown about a bit wh^n the Tirakes vfent 
on and had a few minor bruises. From t\e way he talked, 
you’d have thought he’d been in a major crash? He drama- 
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tized the whole thing tremendously^ and got an enormous 
amount of gratification out of it.” 

“ I take it you don’t much care for him ? ” 

“I do not, Mr. Austen — off the record, of course. I’ve 
a lot of sympathy for these maladji sted types, in general, 
if they make an honest effort to adjust themselves, but 
these ones who don’t,(l‘and who exaggerate and encourage 
their difference from the normal, because they think it adds 
to their importance. I’ve no use for, at all.” 

“ Roberts is one of those?”*' 

“ I’m sure he is. He’s also, like many of his kind, a hypo- 
chondriac. He was fussing himself into fits about the 
possible results of his “ accident ” ; ^wanted an X-ray to 
make sure nothing Wcis broken ; said the pain of his bruises 
kept him from sleeping and so on. He’d worked himself 
up into a nervous state altogether so I gave him some 
barbitone — not much, I can assure you, but enough to calm 
him down. 

“ Then I cut it off and told him he must rely on himself 
and make an efiort and so on suggested fresh air and 
exercise, at which he shuddered. He begged for more barbi- 
^one and I refused it and he got into a huff and behaved 
quite abiurdly, as a result of which I gave him a real dress- 
ing down.” 

“ Which did no good, I presume ? ” 

The doctor grinned. “ Absolutely none. The only result 
it had was that he went around the village saying that I 
was callous and incompetent and pretty things like 
thait.” 

“ It had a repercussion, though,” Ferris went on. “ Appar- 
ently he wefit up to London and saw a nerve specialist who 
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dt4 give him a prescription to keep him quiet, and then 
wrote and told me he’d done so.” 

“ I don’t suppose you liked that? ” 

“ Too right, I didn’tlespeciaUy as Ihe Loiidon man rather 
hinted that I’d been ^it unsympathetic with Roberts. He 
evidently had mAre patience with that type than I think 
is good for them. In fact, I’m ncJ sure that the whole 
business wasn’t a bit unethical — but that’s another 
matter.” 

“ Thanks very much, Doctor,” Austen said. “ You’ve 
told me just what I want to know. Add' to your kindness by 
telling me what your views are as to Roberts’ character.” 

Ferris laughed. “Th^’s easy; spiteful, untruthful, an 
exhibitionist and ^ liar.” 

Austen whistled softly. “ A pretty catalogue! D’you think 
his spite would go as far as<nurder? ” 

“ I wouldn’t like to commit myself ; I’m prejudiced.” 

“Yes, but do you? ” 

The doctor hesitated. “Yes, I think it could do if he 
worked himself up enou^ii and had whaf he thought was 
a sufficient grudge. He’s an unbalanced creature with utterly 
no sense of proportion, and so conceited that he’d fe^ 
sure that he could get away with murder. An(> that, I 
admit, is a thoroughly prejudiced statement, Mr. Austen.” 

« « * « * ^ « 

William Austen arrived at the Comp|pn’s house in the 
middle of the afternoon. • 

Cecily opened the door to him, as before, and her heart 
sank as she saw him standing there, distinguished and 
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debonair, an unwelcome visitor, whom she’d hoped nej/er 
to see again. She thought that she had finished with him 
and his questions. 

She thanked Aeavei^ that she haciitold her parents about 
his first visit, putting it down to her vttendance at Waring’s 
party — she hadn’t mentioned that Mrst Waring hadn’t 
been there — but a second visit wasn’t going to be so easy 
to explain away, and this time her mother was at home 
and very inquisitive. 

Mrs. Compton was a flusteled hen of a woman, who 
had hatched a duckling and didn’t quite know what to 
make of its independent expeditions on to ponds outside 
her scope, though in a way, she was leather proud of them. 
Cecily’s going to the Waring’s was a social asset she had 
felt, but when it came to getting mixed up with mysterious 
death, she wasn’t quite so suns! about it. 

She made an effort to sit in, so to speak, at her daughter’s 
interview with Austen. That was partly due to curiosity, 
partly to some vague idea about chaperonage, and partly 
to a determinati'on that she wSin’t going to let anyone, 
especially a policeman, however little like one he looked, 
bully her child. 

HowtfVer, tact, and an air of authority and an imper- 
vious will on Austen’s part, thwarted her intentions, and 
she had, unwikingly, to leave Cecily alone with him. 

He carpe to the pr-int as soon as they were shut into the 
little sitting room. 

“Now,” he began. “You’ve been a very sillyuand mis- 
guided girl. Miss 'Compton, and if I hadn’t been willing 
to make a lot of allowances for you, you’d be in trouble 
with the pdlice.” 
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jShe gasped. “Oh! Oh! What do you mean? I haven’t 
done anything ! ” 

“You have, you know. You lied to me, yesterday, and 
you tried to deceive i^. 

“ Now, I’m going ||b give you a lecture. It’s one I very 
often have to daliver, especially to people who get them- 
selves mixed up with murder cases.» 

He saw her wince and open her eyes very wide at that, 
and guessed that he’d sc^ed her, as he meant to. 

“ To lie to the police is the very height of foolishness,” 
he went on. “ It never does any good, for they always find 
you out in the end — they’re much cleverer than you, you 
know — and what is n^ore, when they’ve found you out, they 
want to know wl^ you lied, because it means that you’ve 
something to hide. So they most naturally suspect that you’re 
lying to hide something bad* something criminal, and they 
go to work to find out what it is. So you see, your lying 
hasn’t done you any good in the long run and you’ve given 
yourself the unpleasantness — and sometimes worse than 
that — of being suspected^into the bargaJfi. 

“ The only safe and sensible thing to do if you’re deal- 
ing with the police, is to tell the truth, the whole truth an^ 
nothing but the truth, which is exactly what yoi#haven’t 
done.” 

He looked at her sternly and she quailed.* 

“ I — I don’t know — ” she began* on a d^ninishing 
note. 

“ I’ll teil you. Now, my child — for yoij are only a child, 
I hope, only silly and not wicked, and i!’m»gding to tteat 
you like that, imtil I find I’m wrong— ♦T’j-i going to tell you 
the true story that you tried to keep from mft. 
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“You were in love with Jocelyn Waring — ^how far the 
thing went is your business and not, at present, mine. But 
you had compromised yourself with him, quite consider- 
ably. That’s trve, isn’^'it?” Jl 

She was crying now, quietly. “ "^ts,” she admitted in a 
muffled voice. ^ . 

“ There was no question of your being ‘ just friends ’ as 
you tried to make me think ? ” 

“No.” 

“Now, you’d quarrelled witii him, but, on the day of 
his death, you made it up on the telephone and went to 
his parties. When you were leaving, in the evening, he told 
you that his wife was getting a divorce, but that even if 
he were free, he ‘wouldn’t make an Jjonest woman of 
you’. That correct?” 

“Yes,” she sobbed, really rrying in earnest now. 

“ Then tell me what your original quarrel was about.” 

It took him quite a long time to get that out of her. The 
fact was that she hated the memory of it and didn’t want 
to remember, and that she was- terrified of what use he 
might make of his knowledge. 

“ Listen,” he said, at last, interrupting her evasions and 
excuses.*^t“ Let’s face the unpleasant facts together. If I 
possibly can. I’ll keep your name out of this — it’s the pub- 
licity you’re concerned about, isn’t it? You were Waring’s 
mistress and you’re ,jterrified of having it known?” 

Through floods of tears, she admitted it. 

“Then dry your eyes and let’s talk sensibly. Was Mrs. 
Wiffing going cto cite you as co-respondent? Was that the 
trouble?” 

“No! Oh no! — At least, I don’t think so. She was so 
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goad and kind and sjie said she’d never thought of a 
divorce — ” 

“Let’s have the whole story,” Austen persuaded her. 
“ Crying won’t do any fcood and it’s all over and Waring’s 
dead, and there won’t/be any divorce, so let’s get all this 
straight.” 

His kind uncle approach eventually disarmed her, and 
she told him her poor little tale, rather, indeed, as she had 
originally told it to Juliet, with simplicity and sincerity. 

“ Yes, I’ve got all that clear,” he said, at the end of it. 
“ What I don’t understand, is how, if you were feeling so 
disillusioned about him, persuaded you to spend Satur- 
day with him.” 

That, too, she explained. Waring had, in effect, betrayed 
her all over again. 

He’d said, on Saturday, on* the telephone, that he’d had 
to repudiate her in front of his wife, for various reasons, 
which had soimded plausible to Cecily at the time; that 
he wanted nothing more t^an to be free and to marry her. 

She, poor deluded infant, had let herself believe it, 
because she wanted to. If you find your idols have feet of 
clay, it’s sometimes better to c- ver them up and tell yoiu:-* 
self that, under the covering, there are real feet, anft forget 
what you’ve once seen was there. 

At Cecily’s age, it’s easy to believe what* you want to, 
and, for that one day, she’d made a gcbd job of It was 
only when Jocelyn himself, when he said goodnight to her, 
and forcecf the truth viciously on her, that she l^d, at last, 
made herself look at her own selfiinducet) delusions. * 

It was pride which had made her ke^p hat last, yitriolic 
sentence of Jocelyn’s from Austen. 
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He could appreciate that and Ijelieve her. He told -her 
so and she was pathetically grateful. 

“ You are so kind,” she wept ?gain. “ It helps to talk 
to you, somehow. You aren’t disapi iroving and horrid. You 
don’t look at me as if I were a fa^n woman and I don’t 
feel like one. You see, I’d never, never have — ^have done 
what I did, only Joc'felyn said we were as good as married 
—Oh! Oh!” 

“ Now, my child, calm yourself,” Austen soothed, in his 
best avuncular manner. “ It’s''all over and you’ve bought 
yom experience and you can be glad you didn’t .have to 
pay a heavier price for it. Only do learn your lesson from 
it — don’t ever be such a little fool acain.” 

Half to himself, he quoted : f- 

‘ When lovely woman utoops to foUy 
And finds too late that men betray 
What charm can soothe her melancholy — ’ 

He broke otf, took a deep^ breath and got back to 
business. 

“ Now you’ve explained why you tried to hide things,” 
he said*,' “ and I’ve understood and you’re feeling better for 
telling me, so let’s go on from there.” 

“ But you’lP never teU anyone,” she begged him. “ Never, 
never. I^d kill mysfelf, I really would, if my parents ever 
knew about me and Jocelyn. Theyd never understand, 
and they’d be horrified — oh ! worse them that— ‘‘■They’re so 
otit of date-*-”^* 

“ There are worst things than that,” he told her, gendy. 
“ However, don’t worry. They shan’t know through me — 
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if,it can possibly be ^voided, and I hope it can. Now, we 
really must get on. 

“At that party hisuSaturday, would you say that any- 
one ^ould have put anything mto Waring’?, drink, if they’d 
wanted to?” jf 

She consideted. “Why yes! B;it who would?” 

“You?” ^ 

“ Of course not. What would I have put in, anyway? ” 

“ Poison.” 

“ Oh I don’t be so silly— I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to be 
rude — ^but really \ Where would I have got it from, 
anyway? ” 

“You tell me. there be something in the 

house?” ^ 

“ This house? Of course not. What would we want with 
poison ? ” 

“ I don’t know. Cecily, didn’t your mother have to take 
sleeping pills a litde while ago?" 

“Yes, but that’s not poison.” 

“ It is if you take too much of it, and tidat’s what Waring 
did. Someone gave him a dose of some sleeping stuffy which 
is harmless enough in its pr'^per quantity, but deadly if 
you exceed that. I want to know where it came fiRim.” 

“ Well, not from this house, anyway. Mummy hated 
having to take that stuff She doesn’t appr®ve of anything 
like that, really, and she only took it because^Dr. Ferris 
made her. When she could do without it, she put wh?t was 
left dowi? the drain, because she didn’t like having it about. 
I saw her do it, myself.” 

“You’re sure?” 

“ Positive.” 
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“ That’s all to the good then. N^w one last thing : \irill 
you swear to me that you neither poisoned Waring your- 
self, nor know of anyone else who did or even wanted to ? ” 
She looked a* him Seriously. “ Of/ course I wiU. 1’^ tell 
you anything now; you’ve been scJ^utterly sweet to me.” 


Cecily was very surprised when, only a few minutes 
after Austen had left her, she had. a telephone call from 
Juliet Waring. 

“I would like to have a talk with you,” Juliet said. 
“ Could you possibly come round and see me ? ” 

For a second the girl was doubtful. “ Well, not until 
after tea,” she said. ; 

“Then can you come then?” 

“ Oh yes ! Mrs. Waring. I’doiike to do that,” 

Cecily was considerably puzzled as to what Juliet could 
want with her, and she was even a little apprehensive about 
it. There was no doubt that she had a guilty feeling where 
Juliet was conceAied, even if the cause of it was no longer 
there. 

« However, she was soon put at her ease when she found 
what shfc was wanted for. She recounted everything which 
had passed between her and Austen and Juliet was 
immensely tha»Jcful to find that there was no longer any 
need to hjde Cecily’* part in the affair from Austen. 

“ How did he get to know about you and Jocelyn? ” she 
asked. «• * 

^ Honestfy, tMi%. Waring, I haven’t an idea. He’s the 
more marvellous pefson. He seems to know things, and 
even what ^ou are feeling, without being told at all.” 
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"That’s rather wh^t I felt, Juliet admitted, and fdt 
a fool when she thought how much trouble and even misery 
she had given herself^ to hide a thing which Austen had 
discQl^ered with so lit! e difficulty, and intspite of all her 
efforts. 


After leaving the Compton’s house Austen went off to 
Aubrey Roberts’ cosy cot, and found its inmate sitting down 
to a “dainty tea”. It waS arranged with exquisite care, 
with lace cloths and doileys, charming china and shining 

silver, and looked far more like a woman’s work than a 

» ® 
man s. 

Roberts pressingly hospitable, begged Austen to join him. 

“ Really, Mr. Superintendent, you positively must, or I 
shall begin to feel the gyvti on my wrists, and that you 
won’t break bread with the criminal you are about to 
arrest.” 

The little mcui Wtis inj^nsely nervous, fluttering about, all 
his usual mannerisms exaggerated. 

“ Now, just a teentsy little bit of orange cake ? I made it 
myself and it’s light as a fer.*her, though I do say it. 
daily woman, though such a good soul, has such0ei heavy 
hand.” 

Austen let him babble for a few min«tes, before he 
pulled him up, shctrply. , 

“ This isn’t a social visit, Mr. Roberts. I’m here on very 
serious bilsiness.” • 

“Oh dear! Oh dear! What can it bh? i Jiaven’t dbnc 
anything, I promise I haven’t Really truly I haven’t” 
Roberts’ voice shook. 
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“That remains to be seen. At ti|;e moment it looks^as 
though you had had a very considerable motive for 
murdering Professor Waring.” « 

“Oh my Go** ! Hoa^ can you s4' such a thing? ^ wm 
really fond of poor dear Jocelyn.” y 

“Were you? I doubt, that, and I’ll teil you why. You 
had a deep grudge agLinst him because he humiliated you 
and made a laughing stock of you in front of his friends. 
There was one occasion in particular, which you’ve never 
forgiven him for. One evening* at a restaurant — ” 

“ Stop ! ” Roberts cried out, clapping his hands to his 
ears. “ I won’t listen ; I won’t ! I won’t ! ” 

Austen didn’t go on with that stcjry, and Roberts, his 
face suffused with chz^rin, lowered his, hands. 

“ You hated Waring for that,” Austen said. “ You hated 
him and yet he fascinated y«i. You couldn’t keep away 
from him, and yet every time he made fun of you, you 
hated him more and longed to get you own back. 

“ Then, on Saturday morning, h,e asked you to his house 
and you went anh he encouraged his friends to jeer at you 
and the climax came. You couldn’t bear it any more and 
y>u made up your mind to murder him.” 

“ Oh ^.o ! No ! ” the little man cried, cringing. “ You’ve 
got it all wrong ! I didn’t mind what Jocelyn said ; it was 
all in fun and I didn’t care in the least.” 

“ That’s^ not true,# and you know it. You never lost a 
chance of denigrating Waring behind his back.” 

“ Oh dear! Oh dear! You’ve got it all wrong, 'ieally you 
ha^fe.” 

“ I think not. 'Yob worked yourself up all Saturday 
afternoon alid when you went back to his house in the 
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evening, you’d made up your mind that Waring should 
never humiliate you again. You killed him.” 

“ But how could I ? ” Roberts wailed. “ The papers said 
he w^ poisoned, and^I haven’t gc any joison ! ” 

“ But you have — or .bad. You may have used it all up of 
course, on Warjjig. 'I^ou had the sleeping stuff that the 
doctor in London gave you, when lerris wouldn’t let you 
have any more.” 

“Oh! Oh! What shall I do? What shall I do!” he 
almost screamed, and Di*rst into tears. “I didn’t kill 

him, I didn’t, I didn’t, I swear to you. You must believe 

. - - 

me. 

He continued to weep and protest with such violence 
that he became hysterical, and Austen could see that he 
would get no sense out of him until he recovered. 

He got up and said, stci^ly : “ I’m going away for the 
present, Mr. Roberts and I advise you to pull yourself 
together and think of some way of proving to me that you 
had nothing to do with Waring’s death.” 

He walked out of the cottage leaving the distraught 
litde creature sobbing his frightened heart out among his 
pretty tea-tliings. 


A few minutes later Austen walked into^the local police 
station zuid rang up Scotland Yard.^He spent some time 
telephoning various departments, asking questiiiis and giv- 
ing instructions and then, having had a ^ord with Inspector 
Harris, went to the Bear, hoping that Cuttis ^4 Flyte wquld 
be back with the results of their aftenroctn’s work. 

They hadn’t arrived, however, but ti.cre »mess<^e 
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for him, from Juliet Waring, asking if he would go and see 
her as soon as he could. * 

Naturally, he found that most interesting, and he went at 
once. 

Alice openecf the door to him Wth a smile, se/ming 
almost to welcome him. ,, 

“ Mrs. Waring tolcR me to let you see her. Sir,” she in- 
formed him. “ I’ve been keeping most of her visitors out, 
today, only letting in the ones she specially wants to see.” 

“ Who were they ? ” he waiVe'd to know, and she told 
him. He didn’t know whether he was surprised or not at 
hearing Cecily Compton’s name. 

“Do you think this nasty busil^ess about the Professor 
will be settled soon ? ” Alice asked. “ It^s awful for poor Mrs. 
Waring having it hanging over her like this. And then hav- 
ing to go to the inquest tomoprow, and they say he can’t 
be buried until that’s over. It really is very hard on her, Sir. 
She’s bearing up and trying not to show what she feels, but 
I know her, and I’ve a feeling that she can’t stzind much 
more.” ^ 

He assured her that every effort was being made to get 
things straightened out, and threw in one or two platitudes 
wnich seamed to satisfy her, and then she took him to the 
drawing-room where Juliet was waiting for him. 

He gave her a quick, appraising glance as she got up from 
her arm chair, by the fire, to greet him. 

She looktd much better than she had done in the morn- 
ing ; her colour was^better, her face less drawn and her eyes 
less ^ed. 

She sp>oke at ontfc : i‘ Thank you for coming so promptly, 
Mr. Austen. ,Po sit down. I’ve got a confession to make.” 
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They both sat down and she took up her tale. 

I’ve been very stupid, I’m afraid, and I’ve tried to keep 
something from you. In my own defence, I must say that I 
believed — and still bel feve — that it ’'could Jjave no possible 
bearmg on my husband’s death.” 

He said, rathei^colcfly : “ I think^that it’s for me to decide 
about that.” 

“ I didn’t think so,” she reposted, “ but I realized that I 
was bringing myself under suspicion by my concealment, 
which was done from the tnost innocent motives. Then I 
found out that there was no longer any 'need for me to hide 
anything — ” 

He interrupted her. “So you decided to tell me some- 
thing which I have already discovered for myself ? ” 

She flushed. “ ft doesn’t sound very nice, put like that.” 

“But it’s the truth, isn’t ^?” 

“ In a way, but you’re interpreting it wrongly.” 

“ Then supposing you tell me the correct interpretation.” 

She paused for a moment and offered him a cigarette 
from a box by her side, took one herself* and he lit them 
both. 

Then she began to speak. 

She said : “ I don’t find this easy. I shall have tq^ell you, 
in my own way, things which you already know. It’s my 
motives that T want to make clear to you.” 

He said, gravely : “ I’ll do my best ^o understand, Mrs. 
Waring.” * 

Then, smoking quiedy, speaking clearly and deliberately, 
she told him the story. 

“ I found out, suddenly, Mr. Austd'. *hat my husband 
had seduced a young girl whom you now know* Cecily 
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Compton, promising that I would divprce him and he would 
many her. 

“ The girl came and told me her story herself and I was 
most passionatelif'^ sorry* for her. It wlis a shameful thing for 
Jocelyn to have done, for he wouldnjt have married her if 
he’d been free at that mqjnent, 

“ I decided to divorce him after he had admitted that she 
wasn’t by any means the first mistress he’d had since we had 
been married. I determined to have one of the others as 
co-respondent. ' 

“ I didn’t want to bring Cecily into it. She is so young, 
and so trusting and unsophisticated that I felt it would be 
wicked of me to drag her — mistakes— into the limelight. It 
might ruin her life. ^ 

“ Then Jocelyn was murdered and you started investigat- 
ing. I thought that if I tolde^you that I’d been going to 
divorce him, you would inevitably track down Cecily and 
she’d get all mixed up with it and so much harm would be 
done. 

“ So I didn’t tdil you. That’s all, I think.” 

“ Why are you telling me now ? ” 

« “ Because I’ve seen Cecily and I know that she’s told you 
all abouti her affaire with Jocelyn. She says that you have 
promised to suppress her small share in the whole business. 
After I heard that, there was no reason why I shouldn’t tell 
you why I acted as / did. 

He looked at her, keenly. “ You think I’ve been suspecting 
you because you kept this back?” • 

* It seemed obvfious to me. People who hide things from 
the police in a mufder investigation may have a guilty 
reason for it.” 
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‘‘ Very true, of courje. What guilty motive did you think 
I imputed to you ? ” 

She shrugged her shoulders slightly. “ Hurt pride ? Not 
wanting to have my status as deceived wife#nade public ? I 
don’t Know. Women l^ve murdered their husbands for less 
than Jocelyn did<;o me.” , 

“ And did you think that this coni^ion of yours would 
remove any suspicions from you ? ” 

“ Partly, I hoped. Not entirely, I expect.” 

“You are very honest, P think. Mrs. Waring, this isn’t 
meant offensively, but I must have confirmation of your 
story. Did you tell anyone, before your husband’s death, 
that you proposed t<^ k^p Gecily Compton out of your 
divorce action?” 

“Yes.” 

“Whom?” 

“ My parents and Robin Ridgeway, and my lawyer. I 
didn’t, as a matter of fact, mention her name to any of 
them. I spoke of her a;^ “ a young girl ”, and I only told 
them about her at all, to show them why I couldn’t ever 
forgive Jocelyn. I couldn’t look on his treatment of her as a 
mere casual infidelity.” 

“ I can understand that. Now, whom did you pjppose to 
cite as co-respondent?” 

“ I told the lawyers to find someone less ’iulnerable than 
Cecily.” 

“ Did they do so ? ” 

“Theyliadn’t time. I only gave them«ny instructions on 
Saturday.” 

“ Yoiw husband was intending to c5.'< *’t your suit? ” 

“ He said so.” 
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“ Then can’t you see that that wpuld give you a mo^ve 
for murdering him? ” 

That startled her very much. 

“ No, I can’/. Whf? ” 

“ If you had a reason for passionately wanting to Be free 
— ^to marry some other n^an, for instance-* -and you thought 
you might lose your suit — ” 

She really smiled then. “ But that’s too ridiculous. I 
assure you that from the day that we were married, no man 
has ever counted for me, in thlt way, but Jocelyn.” 

There was a second’s silence after that, then Austen said, 
very gently and very gravely: “Thank you for your 
honesty, Mrs. Waring.” ^ 

“ You do helieve me, don’t you ? ” , 

“ I think I can’t help it,” he said. “ And I admire and 
respect you a great deal.” 



CHAPTER tE^ 


T here was the usual conference before dinner — grace 
before meat, Austen called it — when the Ytu’d had got 
together over the day’s findings. * 

Curtis reported that he had failed to discover hidden 
caches of barbiturate^ any possible suspect’s house ; that 
everyone had beeij co-operative about his searches, and his 
conclusion was that if any one of those people had ever had 
any of the stuff, they had sa.fcly disposed of it all and were 
therefore confident that it couldn’t be found. 

Austen sighed. “That means that we’ve got to look in 
quite a different directiqp. for the source. How I wish mur- 
derers would go and buy their poisons Neatly from the 
nearest chemist. Think of the hours it would save ! ” 

“ I’ve one bit of good news,” Curtis went on. “ Ridg^ 
way can be counted out, I think.” 

“Excellent. How?” 

“ Lack of opportunity. He wasn’t at the f^rty ; we know 
that, and he must have been in his owjj home f^om 8.15 to 
nine.” 

“ I’m gfad to hear it. There’s complete* proof ? ” 

“ Yes, and it came out more or less by thaiic^. He was^in 
the pub he said he was in until at least’eiglit. Several people 
recognized him and noticed when he left. It woald f^e him 
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ten minutes to get from there to his l;vouse and at 8.25 he had 
a telephone czill from London. He’d never thought about it 
until I asked him if he hadn’t rung anyone or been rung up 
during the timq.we wafiht to check. Then he remembere d this. 
The call was from one of his authors, who talked for Wenty 
solid minutes. The exch^ge verifies that.!-- 

“ At 8.45 he rang up his parents, who live in Devon, and 
that’s verified, too. So you see, he couldn’t have been in 
Woodstock, poisoning Waring.” _ 

“ You’re right.” Austen ga^Jfe a sigh of relief. “ We’ve 
finished bothering ‘ about him, then. Flyte, have you any 
good news for me ? ” 

The Sergeant nodded. “ My hunt fhe thimble has been as 
rewarding as the Inspector’s, Sir. I’ve fqund Les Girls.” 

“ Good man ! What about them ? ” 

“ Pure as the driven snow,#I should say. A batch of bag- 
gages, by all accounts, but nothing worse. It was one another 
they hated, and they’re all in good health up to the mom- 
ent of speaking — at least, I cai^ guarantee that two of 
them are.” * 

“Which two?” 

^ “ Margot and Dolores. They live in a village the other 
side of^ Oxford, where everyone knows everyone else. I 
heard aU about them and then I went to see them and they 
talked — how they talked. They told me all about each other, 
with no holds sparejl and oh ! “ I learnt about women from 
’er’, Sir.”^ 

“ And you’ve last your girlish laughter? Well, fvhat about 
tbj third due? ” * 

“ I’ve ccrtainl]^ hdard about her, but I haven’t seen her. 
She got the wanderlust on Sunday afternoon and went off 
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on^a bus. She’s like thaf, apparently and very airtistic. Paints 
queer pictures tmd sunbathes in the garden — definitely not 
well looked at in those parts. She lives alone — ^mostly — and 
is inghe habit of going off at a mdment’s^noticc. I mean, 
no orfe was svuprised that she said, at the local on Sunday 
morning, that she was fed up wijh^the local scenery and 
was off with the raggle taggle gypsies oh, later in the day. 
She left word with her daily that she’d probably be back in a 
few days but she’d write when she made up her mind. No 
address given.” 

“ Did you find out anything about h^ ? ” 

“Only gossip. Her kind neighbours say that she’s 
‘ supposed ’ to be a gr^s tvidow with a husband abroad, but 
has a succession qf young men at the cottage. She’s good- 
looking ‘ if you like that kind of looks ’ — all the usual kind 
of catty village stuff” 

“ Nothing to connect her with Waring? ” 

“ Nothing at all.” 

“But she went off ipto the blue the day after he was 
murdered.” 

“ She made no effort to hide it, though. Sir.” 

^*^rue. Well, we can’t eliminate her, unfortunately. 
That’s what I want to do now — throw out the^discards. 
What’s the lady’s name, by the way? ” 

“ Maria Mars, ‘she calls herself’ — I quc^e, and it’s pro- 
nounced foreign like: Maria. That’jp not approved of, 
either. What’s wrong with the good old-fashioned Maria, as 
in the Black variety ? ” > 

“ Well, we can’t hold that against ha*.” 

Curtis put in : “ We could put out kn kU stations call for 
her.” 
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“Yes, but I’m hoping we mayn’^nced to.” 

“ Are you on to something ? ” Curtis demanded. 

“I may be. At any rate, I’m ready to do a bit of 
elimination.” 

“ That’s good news. Who can be 9rossed off ? ” 

Austen sat back in ,his chair and rehlled his pipe before he 
answered. 

“ Cecily Compton,” he began. “ She’s too young and too 
silly to plan a neat murder. She had no access to means, 
and, so far as my reasoning gofes, no motive.” 

Curtis said: “T thought she’d been having an affaire 
with Waring ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly, and she’s still more-than half in love with 
him. She continued to hope against hope that he’d get a 
divorce from his wife and marry her. She’d prefer him alive, 
in that case.” 

“ What about fear of being a co-respondent — publicity 
and all that? ” 

“ I don’t believe it ever entered her childish mind. So long 
as her parents didn’t know what she’d been up to, that was 
aU she cared about. 

“ Moreover, she had no thoughts of revenge and I 
wouldn’f- expect her to have. In my opinion she’s just an 
imsophisticated little girl, flattered by the attentions of a 
very sophistica«=ed and experienced older man and led badly 
astray by Wm. Unless my powers of judgment have com- 
pletely deserted me, she’s as incapable of this murder as I 
am. All her concenlments were to save her face — and can 
you be surprised ? She’d been badly let down.” 

“ No impending consequences ? ” Curtis asked. 
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‘‘ How discreet you ajje, my dear chap ! None, I’m happy 
to say.” 

“Then she’s off the list? ” 

“ you trust me.” 

“ Which I always do, in matters like this, as you very well 
know,” said Curtis laughing. “ Next, then ? ” 

“ Mrs. Waring.” ^ 

The other two detectives were surprised and said so. 

Austen grinned. “ I didn’t expect you to agree with me 
so I’ll have to try to convince* you. 

“ First of all, I don’t think she had ah opportunity. She 
says that whUe she was driving round the outskirts of the 
village on Saturday evenSJig, she passed a man she knew 
who waved to her. She thinks he’U remember. I have his 
name and address and you can look him up, Flyte, but I 
believe her. She’s too clever \o try to tell me a story that 
can’t be proved. 

“That, according to her, was well after nine, and she 
hopes this man will remember the time. 

“ Now, nine was the latest hovir at which Waring can have 
been alive — so work that one out for yourselves.” 

doesn’t absolutely prove that she couldn’t have gone 
back to the house before that,” Curtis objected. 

“ I agree but I do think that’s unlikely. Supposing she 
had done, she risked being seen coming or goyig ; she would 
have had to risk leaving her car sornewhere and being 
noticed, and if she were guilty, she wouldn’t have done that. 

“ What Vou’ve got to remember abov# her, is that she 
writes detective stories ; good ones. I read»orf c/f them List 
night and this morning, and I can a^urtf you that it was 
dam’ well worked out. She knows what she’s doinig; she’s 
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well up in police procedure and she sees ahead. Believe me, 
if she set out to do a murder, she’d see to it that suspicion 
couldn’t fall on her.” 

Curtis still looked a litde doubtful. “You’re a better 
judge of character than I am, and you’ve seen morer of her, 
so I’ll take your word for it.” * 

“But imwillingly^ ” 

The other man laughed. “ Put it that I’m not completely 
convinced. But you’ve got more up your sleeve, I can see.” 

“ Not about opportunity. iLet’s take access, next. You 
yourself, Curtis, hi..ve said that there’s so sign of any barbi- 
tone in the Warings’ house, and you can’t trace any prescrip- 
tion for it to Mrs. Waring. Theri how did she get hold of a 
lethal dose? ” 

“ The Professor had some,” Flyte put in. 

“Admitted. But how did sl^e get access to that ? Wouldn’t 
he have noticed if some had disappeared ? He seems to have 
kept it in his rooms in Leycester ; it’s only a fortnight or so 
since she decided to end their marriage, and she hasn’t 
been in his rooijis since.” 

“ Still, you don’t know that she didn’t suspect him before 
that,” Curtis objected. “ She may really have knovVii for 
*ages and not let on about it ; just made up her mind to get 
rid of Kim by poison and say nothing.” 

“ I admit that, but I think it’s far-fetched. Everyone 
^rees that she was devoted to him zuid had no suspicions of 
him at alK And what possible motive could she have? ” 

“ Woman scoiped,” Flyte suggested. “ One of us said it 
bf.fore.” « c 

“ Women do murder for that,” Austen agreed. “ But not, 
1 think, thf quiet, civilized ones like Mrs. Waring. She was 
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; ! Jl his wife and she could keep him if she wanted to. A man 
can*get away from his mistress, but not so easily from his 
wife.” 

“ Slj^c wanted a divorce and he wa? goin^to fight, so she 
had to:|kill him to get rid of him,” Curtis hazarded. 

“ I don’t think J^at ^dll do, either. That idea was all very 
well before we knew the inner implicadons of this business. 
It all looks different now. Why should she want her freedom 
so much that she was prepared to kill to get it? ” 

“To marry again.” 

“ But whom? ” 

“ Ridgeway seems obvious.” 

“ Too obvious. She’s ndt in love with him if I know any- 
thing about human natme. She has none of my uncle’s 
signs upon her, to*misquote. He taught me how to know a 
woman in love.” ^ 

“ But he’s in love with 

“ That’s another matter. She’s extremely fond of him ; she 
may eventually become more so, but — ^weU, she assured me 
that she’d never thougKl about any man but her husband 
in that way, and I believed her.” 

^^^%u’re determined that she shall be innocent,” Curtis 
remarked with a smile. 

Austen chuckled. “ I am. I’ll admit it, but onl^ because 
my reason, as well as my instinct, tells me so.” 

“ Accepting your judgment, as always. Sir,” Flyte said, 
“ Who takes her place as first suspect? * 

“That’5 another matter. What do yo^ think yourself?” 

“I’m fancy free, if you take Mrs. Waimg*away frqm 
me. 

“ What do you both think of Aubrey Robertg ? ’W 
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“ That\ ” they cried simultaneoysly. 

“ That It had motive, means and opportunity, anJ the 
temperament to do a nasty sneaking trick like popping 
poison into hi| host’ar glass.” i 

Curtis said, slowly : “ I’d like to think that over.ri want 
to know more about Lucille Trentliam, too” 

fi • 

“She had motive and opportunity, but what about 
means? ” 

“ Wdl, we aren’t certain about that in anyone’s case. Not 
a hundred per cent, I mean. Wt can’t trace the possession of 
it to anyone, but that’s not to say that we never shall.” 

“ True. Those two, however, are the only ones who seem 
to have adequate motive, plus tht teniperament to murder. 
I think we’d better discuss them in some detail.” 

They did that and then Austen summed up. 

“ We seem to be agreed tljat Roberts is the more likely 
suspect, don’t we? I’m in full agreement, but before we go 
any further, I want to know more about him, personally. 
How do we go about that ? ” 

“ His friend Eercival? ” Curtis suggested. 

“ Yes, of course. Flyte, you once saw Shelley plain when 
you went about the barbiturates. What’s he like ? Sam&type 
^ Roberts, I suppose? ” 

Flyte nodded. “ Essentially, I imagine, but with a dif- 
ference. He’s yjounger — about twenty-five and such a pretty 
boy. Small and wavy haired and beautifully brown— 
Elizabeth Arden suntan I should guess. The very sporting 
type he wants you,to think. His rooms are full of trophies of 
thf chase ;♦ cr^ck©*: bats, riding crops, tennis and squash 
racquets hung abDurthe wall, all nicely dusted. I’ll bet he 
never Mt a<ball in anger though! The only thing that’s 
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ii Jisung is a pair of oar% Pity, he’d have made a lovely cox.” 

“ On the lines of ‘ all rowed fast, but none so fast as 
Reginald ’ ” ? Austen grinned. 

“ 'Kiat’s the idea. Anyway it’s Sp .ctator^Sports for him 
every tlme^ but he does like to be thought a great big outdoor 
boy.” 

“ Sounds harmless enough, though not exactly engaging. 
I think we shall h^ve to pay a call on him, and see what he 
can tell us about Roberts’ feelings towards Waring. At pres- 
ent, we’ve only got Mrs. Sumett’s words for his intense 
grudge, in that respect, and that was ffeally nothing more 
than gossip.” 

“ Well, you interviejved him,” Curtis put in. “ What did 
you feel about it? ” 

“Methought the gentleman did protest too much. He 
overstressed his affection for ‘ijocelyn poor pet ’ — and so on. 
But, you know, it doesn’t do to judge too much by that kind 
of thing from people of his kind. We must ask someone 
who knows him better,^so off we go.” 


They found Percival, whv- e surname, incidentally, wSs 
Percival, in his flat, in his shirt sleeves, washing up fts dinner 
j^ings. with a pretty frilly plastic apron tiec^ round his slim 
waist to protect his pale, dove grey slacks. 

He whipped it off with apologies, and led ffis obviously 
unwelcorne guests to what he called his Jounge, which was 
embellished, as Flyte had reported, witl^ aA kinds ^f 
implements for the playing of gameS. 

When he had removed the apron, he put a yery> sporting 
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checked hacking jacket over his delicate silk shirt, and evid- 
ently very nervous, waited for what might be coming next. 

He hadn’t Roberts’ mannerisms. His were of quite a 
different kind. ,He affteted the clean limbed young English 
Athlete, not too bluff and hearty ; inore on the breefty side, 
with a wind on the jj'e^th. Brother undeft'eurrent — ^until he 
was questioned and then the role .slipped a bit. 

He agreed that Waring’s death was a tragedy, but it 
didn’t, he said, affect him, personally, very deeply, because 
Saturday was the first time hf’tl ever met the dead man. 

“ Your friend Aubrey Roberts must be badly upset about 
it,” Austen suggested. “ He knew Waring well, didn’t he? ” 
“ Oh yes ! ” Percival assured him, f nxiously. “ They were 
the greatest friends. Poor Aubrey is sinjply overcome. He 
feels it terribly.” 

“ There’s no truth, then, in»the rumour that Roberts had 
been unforgivably insulted by Waring, and went around 
vowing he’d pay him back for it ? ” 

“ Oh no ! Oh no, indeed ! None. ,Of course not. Professor 
Waring was such- a witty man and Aubrey admired him for 
it. He often told me about the funny things the Professor 
said, and they made me laugh so much. That’s why I was 
so please^ to go to his party and meet him.” 

“ And did he make you laugh, too ? ” 

Percival nocj^ed, nervously. “ Oh yes ! He simply had me 
in stitches.” 

“ Didn’t you find him a bit malicious? ” 

He was gaining tconfidence. “ Oh no ! No ! Merely devas- 
tat'ngly witty.”, Then, with a sudden reversion to his chosen 
manner he said, bre&ily: “Of course, any chap expects 
to be T!^ge(h now and then, but it would be a poor type 
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\ ho couldn’t take it as jt was meant — all in fun, you know, 
all in fun.” 

“ Roberts took it all in fun? ” 

“ Well — ^more or less, you know. O/' course, a good school 
teacher one to stand up to a bit of ragging, and dear old 
Aubrey hadn’t that advantage, but he didn’t really mind, 
you know.” * * 

“ That’s not quite according to my information,” Austen 
said, firmly. “ Are you prepared to swear that Roberts never 
resented Waring’s treatmenhof him? Swear, mind you.” 

Percival’s nervousness was coming back again and he 
started hedging. 

“ Oh well ! Perhaps^heVas sometimes just a little bit hurt, 
you know, but he soon got over it. He never bore any 
malice." 

“ What would you call it,^hen? ” 

“ Call what? ” 

“ Whatever it was that made him go round denigrating 
Waring, whenever he found a chance ? ” 

That seemed to put Percival in rather an awkward 
comer, and he cast around for a way out. 

•■'' 'jrhat was only just a little bit of temper, you know. 
It didn’t last and he soon tot over it. We all get a Wt 
annoyed at times, don’t we ? ” he added, with arf effort at 
nice boyish frankness. 

Austen felt that he had his answer, and left the subject. 

“ Now,” he went on. “ About that f)arty olP Saturday — 
Waring \^as given his lethal dose some^me during its pro- 
gress. Did you see anything whatever, ai^ything at till, n^d 
you, to suggest that Roberts or anyofie fise, put something 
besides drink into Waring’s glass? ” 
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The effect of that question was startling. Under his tan, 
Elizabeth Arden or otherwise, the blood drained from 
Percival’s face, leaving it a kind of dirty grey. His hands 
shook, his lips twitched and he became totally unajile to 
speak. * 

Austen repeated his question anh ag^in waited for an 
answer. 

“Come,” he said at last. “Surely you can say yes or 
nor 

“ I — I was thinking — ” PerfiiVal stammered, eventually. 
“ No ! No, of course I didn’t.' Of course not.” 

When further pressed, he persisted in his denial, but he 
was still in a state of panic * and his answers came 
mechanically and with no sense of conviction. 

Finally, Austen decided to leave him ^one, feelii^ sure 
that he would get no more satjjsfaction for the time being. 

His parting words were stem. 

“You know more about this than you’re willing to 
’'admit, Percival,” he said. “You had better think again 
about trying to l^ep your knowledge from me. In the long 
run you’ll do no good by trying to shield anyone else and 
you’ll only get yourself into trouble. 

• “ Think over what I’ve said, and when you’ve made up 

your miiAa to be sensible, let me know. It will be far better 

for you, in the long run.” 
r 

* *^ * * * * * 

The three detectives took themselves off So sodn as they 
were clear o^ the j^ouse, Austen spoke. 

“ If ever I saw^naked terror in anyone’s face, that was 
the time,^’ he said. “ Presumably he knaws that his friend 
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Aubrey is guilty, or^i at any rate, he suspects him and 
doesn’t know what to do about it. I’m sorry for him, in a 
way. It’s a nasty position to be in.” 

“ Vou wouldn’t think he did it Itimself^ ” Curtis asked. 

“Why should he? He was meeting Waring for the first 
time ; he couldif’t have had a n}U|^erous grudge against 
him, even on Roberts’ behalf ; he hadn’t any access to the 
barbitone, .«!0 fisM* as we know. Of course, he can’t be 
washed out of the case, but I don’t feel any active suspicion 
about him. My own sunniA^is that he’ll come and tell us a 
half tmth, tomorrow, and hope to get away with it — ^which 
he won’t. If he doesn’t come of his own accord, we shall 
have to send for him^A put some more pressure on.” 

“ You’re not doing anything more about Roberts, Sir? ” 
Flyte wanted to Imow. 

“ Not at the moment. It’» too soon. I can’t yet prove his 
possession of barbitone, and, so far, I’ve only Dr. Ferris’s 
statement that he had another source of supply. I’ve ruqg' 
up the Yard and zisked^them to check that with the London 
man who’s said to have prescribed it. I’vt also got one of 
the local constables watching Roberts rather ostentatiously. 
H bethinks we’re suspecting him seriously, he might pamc 
and give himself away.” 

“As how? ” 

“ I haven’t an idea, but it would be convyiient, wouldn’t 

'if? ” 


That evening, Juliet had an imexpbct#d •visitor — Br. 
Hentshell. 

He seemed to be feeling some embeviTassment,* and she 
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tried to put him at his ease, guessing that he had come^to 
offer her condolences, and knowing from personal 
experience, what a difficult and thankless task that is. 

He told her, diffidently, how much he sympathised ^th 
her in her loss, and then with obvioup relief at havutg got 
that over, chcinged thf subject. •' 

“ I was wondering,” he began, “ if you had yet thought 
what you were going to do about your husband’s 
manuscripts?” 

“ I haven’t thought about it„dc all,” she told him. “ What 
exacdy, did you mean?” 

“ Well, I believe that he was at work on a new book, and 
I wondered if you would like me to go through what he 
had already done, and see if it could be put into shape for 
publication. To edit it, in fact.” 

“ That’s very very kind of you. Dr. Hentshell, but isn’t 
it asking you to take too much trouble? ” 

He assured her that it wasn’t ; that it would be a task 
after his ovm heart and so on, and eventually it was settled 
that he would reld the Mss, and then give her his opinion 
about them. 

, “ Then,” he suggested. “ If you would give me thlTlceys 
of your Ipisband’s rooms at Leycester, I will begin at once.” 

“ Oh ! ” Juliet remembered. “ I haven’t got the keys. 
The Scodand yard men took them. You’ll have to go ^ 
them.” 

He arranged to do so, and then, after a Utde small talk, 
which didn’t come* easily to him, he said goodnight and left 
hef. 
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arrived at the^ Bear just as Austen wzis finishing 
dinner, and waited for him in the lounge. 

“^’m sorry to have disturbed you,” he apologised, when 
Austen appeared, “ and I won’t ke^ you4ong. I’ve simply, 
come* to ask you if* I may have the keys of Professor 
Waring’s rooms Tin Leycester.” 

Austen was surprised at that. “ Now I wonder why ? ” 

“ How stupid ■ of me ; I should have explained. Mrs. 
Waring wants me to go through her husband’s papers for, 
her, and see if he has left amything ready for publication.” 

“ I see. Do you think that likely ? ” 

“ Well, he was at wo^k on a be ok zmd though it might 
be incomplete, there «night be enough to publish, with a 
little judicigus rc^^ision.” 

“Who would do that?” 

“ Oh ! I should. That’s ftiy subject, you know, so I’m 
quite competent.” 

Austen smiled. “ I’m sure you are. That isn’t what I w«c 
thinking of. Surely you would find it an onerous task to 
revise another man’s work, and I imagiife you are a busy 
man.” 

“ I am, Mr. Austen, but, I should consider it wojfh 
wliile. Waring was a- considerable scholar, you Ijpow, and 
his work should not be wasted.” 

,, You don’t suppose that it could be fjublished as it , 
stands ? ” 

“That, would surprise me. One doesn’t want to speak 
ill of the dead, but Waring was a c<hious mixture. He 
would have brilliant ideas and then :got*tallfe itie troubl<? to 
verify them. He made one or two stirthng discoveries but 
they weren’t always complete, but, if tftey pleased hm, he 
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would assume that they were. Onj could not allow— I 
could not, at any rate, a book which was supposed to be 
authoritative to go into the world unless it had been 
checked and re-«heckeft.” 

c 

“And you would feel that it was v^orth while doiilg that 
yourself ? ” 

“ I would, indeed. Otherwise Mrs. Waring might permit 
publication of the thing as it stands. One cannot expect 
a writer of fiction to have a scholar’s regard for strict 
accuracy.” t.*’ 

“ The truth, the whole truth — ? ” 

“ And nothing but the truth, Mr. Austen, is what I 
demand.” 

He thereupon proceeded to give a lecture, almost his 
confession of faith, on the subject of historical accuracy ; 
the integrity of scholarship and the venality of anyone 
who, wittingly or unwittingly, neglected either. It was 
^.thoroughly interesting to Austen, not only in itself, but as a 
sidelight on the man’s character. ,• 

When it was oVer, Hentshell said : “ I do hope I haven’t 
been boring you. That is a matter on which f feel intensely 
stfongly.” 

“ So I jrathered and I wasn’t bored in the least. Well, Dr. 
Hentshell, I see no reason why you shouldn’t have Waring’s 
keys. We had them to search his rooms for anything whiejh^ 
might give ps a cluf to his death and we found nothing. 
So the keys are of no more use, and when you’ve finished 
with them you might just hand them back to Mrs. Waring.” 

When he lejain^d Curtis and Flyte, Austen said : “ I find 
that I want to kn6w more about Dr. Hentshell.” 

“ Not *an<#Jier suspect sprung up?” Curtis demanded. 
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“ No,” Austen replied slowly, but with a lack of convic- 
tidi. “ Only someone who would, I believe, think he had 
adequate motives for wanting, if not compassing, Waring’s 
deaAi. Flyte would you ring up Ridgeway and make an 
appoijitment for me with him tomorrow morning, not too* 
late.” 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


at ten the next day Austen was at Robin’s flat, which 
/\was the ground floor of a Irfge Victorian house, which 
had been so cleverly converted into flats, that the ground 
floor, at any rate, felt like a real house. 

The room into which Austerf was taken had french 
windows on to a charming garden, and its walls were lined 
with books. ^ 

Robin, sitting at a table stac|fed with manuscripts, got up 
to greet his visitor. 

“ I can’t imagine what you want with me, Mr. Austen, 
'iour Inspector told me that I was no longer on the danger 
list, so to speak.”^, 

Austen gave him a friendly smile. “ Correct. What I’ve 
come for is your help. I want your views on the refetionu 
between Waring and Dr. Hentshell, who is also one of 
lyour clients, I believe?” 

“ Yes, he is, but he doesn’t give me much to do. He’s a 
very slow, because he’s a meticulously accurate worker. Its 
a positive fetish.” ‘ 

“ Waring wasn’^,like that? ” 

On the coihraey. He worked quickly and, according to 
HentsheU, inaccurately.” 

“I thiik ^lentshell resented that?” 
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“ I’ll say he did. took Waring’s last book almost as a 
pe^onal insult because of that. He breathed fire and 
slaughter, in other words, exposure and odium, on Waring 
because of what he called gross deceptions, by which he 
mean^ unverified statements, and that kind of thii^.” 

“ You’re telling m^just what I want to know. Go on and 
tell me more. Had he a personal dislike of Waring ? ” 

“ That’s difficult to explain. I don’t think he felt much 
either way towards Waring as Waring, but Waring as an 
inaccurate scholar — ^well,*hp hated his guts.” 

“ Interesting,” Austen commented. To continue, was 
there any other reason than the, defence of pure scholar- 
ship, for Hentshell’s feeXngs ? Jealousy, for instance ? ” 

“ Possibly. I don’t know anything about that, personally, 
and Hentshfell neVer mentioned it, but Oxford gossip says 
that he ought to have had JVaring’s Chair and nearly did 
so. I sound rather as if I’m telling tales out of school. I’m 
afraid, but I do realize that a murder enquiry is no time to 
be chivalrously secretive,” 

“ I wish more people thought so. Las^y, do you think 
that Hentshell is capable of having murdered Waring?” 

Ro’irin took a minute to think that over. Finally, he said : 

“ No. Of wishing he wer, dead, yes, but, except whfen 
he’s riding his hobby horse, I should say that he ^v^as essen- 
tially a quiet man ; a thinker, not a doer. But, mind you, I 
don’t know him well, and I rather doubt if anyone does.” 

“ Well, thank you, Ridgeway. You’fe been^ lot of help 
and I ho^ I shan’t have to trouble yoji again.” 


Austen rang up Osbert Hentshell th* i, but co«ldn’t get 
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hold of him. He was out and no one knew when he would 
be back. 

That being so, there was no object in staying longer 
in Oxford. It wouldr’t be profitable to telk to Lucille 
Trentham again, at that juncture, so Austen drove back to 
Woodstock and calle^ in at the ponce rtation, where he 
found everyone in ratlier a panic. Aubrey Roberts had 
disappeared. 

Inspector Harris, with freedom, fluency and point, was 
explaining to the luckless P.C.Jwho had let Roberts evade 
him, just what his 'fate was likely to be in this world and 
the next, when Austen walked in, in time to hear the 
peroration. So far, apparently, P.'£l. Woodcote had hardly 
been allowed to say a word in his own defence. 

“ Now then, what’s all this ? ” Austen ourlesqued. 

“ Woodcote’s let that blasted little Roberts slip through 
his fingers. Sir.” 

Flyte chuckled. “You got your reaction all right. Sir. 
Put the wind up the little so and so good and proper, by 
the look of it.” 

“ ‘ The Wicked flee when no man pursueth ’ ? Looks like 
it. Well,” Austen turned to Harris. “ Let’s hear all*aboui 
itj" Inspector.” 

“BetteV let Woodcote tell you, himself,” Harris said. 

Woodcote was only too pleased to be allowed to have^a 
word in Ws own defence. 

He had come on duty after midnight the previous even- 
ing for a stretch of watching Roberts and his cottage. 

.The man whp hr; relieved had told him that Roberts was 
safe indoors, and ^af all the lights in the cottage were out 
before eltvcr. 
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lathing happened aS night. *At eight in the morning the 
milwnan came, rang the bell and got no answer. 

Hei| commented : “Sleeping late again,” to Woodcote, 
and left a pint. 

The chouse remainec^ silent and tlie P.C. prowled around 
it, noting that the upstairs curtains* w%re still closed. 

At nine the baker came, got no atiswer to his ring at 
the kitchen door and said : “ Well, he can jolly well come 
and fetch his bread, if h<^ wants it.” 

Woodcote asked if that 6$ten happened and the baker 
gave his opinion of Roberts, and reported that he was 
more often than not asleep when hi. bread came. 

“Lazy devd,” the^baker said. “Lies in bed till all 
hours.” 

The postman paid his visit, dropped some letters into 
the box and went away, aAd silence once more settled 
round the cottage, until soon after ten, when an Oxford 
tradesman turned up with a parcel which had to be signei^ 
for. 


By this time P.C. Woodcote was getthllg what he des- 
cribed as not anxious but a bit bothered, so he decided that 

4P • 

it would be in order to try to wake Roberts. ^ 

Ringing, knocking and even throwing pebble^^ at the 
upstairs window, had no effect, and he felt that sterner 
mf'«sures were indicated. 

He tried the back door, found it unlycked, ^d decided 
that it wouldn’t be breaking and entering if he had a look 
inside. ^ * 

Finally, he searched every room in th'* ^'otfiag^ gnd found 
no trace of its owner, and then he be!{:ame worried in 
earnest and went to the police station to leport.* 

IS6 
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Austen heard the tale Vith interest and asked ^me 
questions. 

“ So,” he said, finally, “ there’s really no guaranteeing 
that he was there wheii you took over, Woodcote? ” 

Light dawned, with relief on th^ P.G.’s face. 

“Well, nor there ('srj’t! ” he exclaim^'d. “He could’ve 
hooked it while Morris was on duty ! ” 

“ I think we’d better go round to the cottage and have 
a look for ourselves,” Austen tolcj. Harris. “ No need for you 
to come if you don’t want to< S5ut, first of all, had Roberts 
a car?” 

— It appeared that he hadn’t; 6nly a motorised bicycle 
which was kept in a shed at the ba'-k of the house. 

“ Send out an all stations call, then, jfor both man and 
bicycle — ^if wc find that’s gone. He might have left it 
somewhere and got on a traiiK 


It was easy enough to see, when the Yard men got to the 
cottage, how Roberts could have got away. It would have 
taken two men to watch the cottage adequately, for, though 
the front door opened on a path which led direct to the 
road, the back door was surrounded by shrubs, which also 
hid the little path which led to a lane, which was little more 
thzm a track. , 

The bicyjle was^ not in its shed and could have been 
wheeled, silently, down the back path, and the engine not 
switched on until other traffic was encountered. 

* If Rob^rft bad^nown that his house was being watched, 
it would have beeli simple for him to watch too, and when 
the constable was patrolling the front, to have made his 
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vfdff out at the back. €f anyohe were to be blamed for his 
escape, it was Inspector Harris, for not having put two men 
on ^e job. “ Roberts has more or less done our job for us,” 
Ciutis commented. “ Men don’t bolt unle^ they’re guilty.” 

“ I jivouldn’t go so^far as that,” Austen told him. “ Let’s* 
be fair. Innocelit people have b^cfli known to run away 
sooner than tell what they know.” 

“ I thought you’d convinced yourself that he’s our man. 
You convinced me, anyway.” 

Austen didn’t reply to that, and led the way into the 
cottage. 

Everything downstairs was scrupulously neat, but in 
Roberts’ bedroom there were signs of hasty packing. 
Clothes lay on Ae bed, which had not been slept in, as 
though they had been taken out and discarded. 

An empty suitcase stood -sn a chair, and, on its lid, there 
were marks which indicated that a much smaller one habit- 
ually stood on top, in some place which didn’t get dus^ 
very often. , 

That proved to be the roof space unde# the eaves, which 
held various pieces of luggage, and showed that more had 
“very recently been moved. 

A cash box, which lay Oi. the dressing-table was empty, 
and everything indicated a hasty flitting. * 

Well,, that’s that,” Austen said, aftej they’d looked 
round. “ I wonder where he decided to make for? I want 
him just^as fast as I can get him. We’ll go and see Percival 
Percival and see if he can give us a lead.” 


Percival lived in one of those smiui modem*blocks of 
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flats with no lifts and no poiter, and«they had to climb ^to 
the top floor, though that was only up three flights Of 
stairs. ^ 

They got no a^;\swer to their continual ringing and Ilyte 
remarked “ Supposing he’s skipped, too.” , 

There was a second’(}p,ause and then Ailsten said : “ It’s 
a flimsy lock. Curtis, will you oblige? ” 

The door was quickly opened and they stepped into a 
tiny hall and all three of them stopped dead, 
simultaneously, and began to snjff 

“ Gas ! ” Austen exclaimed. “ That door, I think.” 

He pointed and they fixing open ‘■the sitting room door 
and the gas poured out. ^ „ 

The room was in darkness, and Curtis felt round for the 
light switch and clicked it on, while Austen, his handker- 
chief held over his mouth and nose, dashed in to turn off 
the gas fire. 

Percival was sitting by that, huddled in a low easy 
chair. 

Austen came out to breathe for a second, then he and 
Curtis together, carried Percival out, while Flyte ran 
around opening windows and doors. 

'they laid Percival on his bed and looked at him for a 
second. * 

* “He’s been dead for hours,” Curtis opined, “judgir\2 
by the state of the ri^or.” 

Austen agreed and told Flyte to call a doctor. 

“ He’s on his way^ Sir,” he reported some minutes later. 
While they*-w^tefl, the three of them got td work on 
their preliminary exwnihation. They were so used to work- 
ing together tkat words between them were imnecessary, 
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and each got on his Qwn job quickly and silently. 

%The doctor arrived^ and took one look at Percival. 
“ Quite dead,” he said. “ Suicide ? ” 

” Presumably,” Austen agr ed. ^“You’ll do a P.M. of 
course. Could you let me have the results quickly?” 

“^11 do my^best.** ^ 

“ I want to know if he was*drunk or drugged before 
the gas took effect.” 

“ I’ll look out for that, then. I’ll send the ambulance 
along as quickly as I cafl,i’ 

“ Thanks, Doctor.” 

When he’d gone the,detectivcs carried on with their work 
and then, finally, sat down to compare notes. 

“ Suicide ? ” Curtis queried, in a sarcastic voice. 

“You dbn’t tSiink so?” Austen asked. 

“ No. It’s a funny one, ^f it is. How did you turn the 
gas tap off? ” 

“ By the edges. I left no prints.” 

“ Well, there aren’t any fingerprints on it at all.” 

“ Somehow, I’m not surprised. There’^ no suicide note.” 

“And you can bet there would have been with a type 
like diat.” 

“ One would certainly f ve expected it. 

“Now. As you see, there’s a tray on this t«ble vrith a 
vwed glass and an empty gin bottle and half a jug of* 
water. 

“ There are wet rings on that tray— ^till w5l, you’ll notice, 
which suggests that it was fairly late when he had his 
drinks. . 

“All those things must be anjdys<jd and* printed, of 


course. 
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Curds put in : “ IVe prinjed thenj. There are only Per- 
civaJ’s prints on them.” 

“ I wish I knew how much he drank and if he were an 
habitual drinker. How|ver, we may find that out lata*. 

“ Now, he wrote a letter last night — ^There are com- 
paratively fresh marks^on the blotting paper on that desk. 

I can’t read them, though, because they’re fragmentary. 
If he used the pen which is lying there, that’s not surpris- 
ing. It writes rather dry and the ink wouldn’t need much 
blotting. But where’s the letter 

“Perhaps he went out and posted it.” 

Flyte said : “ There are tom up letters in the mbbish 
bin in the kitchen.” 

He produced several pieces of paper for the others to 
look at. 

“They’re only beginnings,’^ he added, “Attempts, I 
should think, at a letter which may never have been finished. 
They’re in a nasty damp condition and you’d better not 
hcCadle them. They’re all variants on ‘ Darling Aubrey, The 
police suspect me^and I can’t bear it. What am I to do? ’ 
Some fragments are longer and some shorter, some are very 
hysterical but they all mean the same thing. In ofle, he« 
sayti ‘ the police have been here asking me questions about 
Jocelyn Waring and I don’t know what to tell them ’. He 
• seems to have felt that he needed help from his darling 
Aubrey.” • 

“Which, lJresumA)ly he didn’t get,” Curtis suggested. 
“ That makes it look more like suicide.” 

“ It does, ^ this«is really his writing,” Austeit put in. 

“ That rhust b^ cltecked, of course — and fingerprints 
when theipappr’s dry.” 
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“And what about the absence of prints on the gas 
tarf ? ” 

“AVell,” Curtis agreed, “ He might have used a hand- 
keraiief to turn it on. I noticed that it was fairly stiff” 

Flyte had more to report. “ No ofte savwany visitor come 
here iSst night, ^hew are three flats in this block, one to a 
floor. The people in the bottom onf were at home all the 
evening and awake until eleven. They were watching the 
television programme, though, and don’t think they’d have 
heard anyone going up the stairs while it was on, so that 
doesn’t mean a thing. The front door js rarely ever closed, 
except in the coldest weather, and never locked. 

“These people have^ telephone, which Percival some- 
times asked to be allowed to use. He did so yesterday, and I 
should think it would be soon after you’d been here. Sir. 
Mrs. Whoever-she-is doesn’t know to whom the call was, 
or anything about it, becai:fee, as she says, she always goes 
out of the room if anyone’s phoning.” 

“And it’s automatic and can’t be traced, of cour^,” 
Austen said bitterly. • 

“ Exactly. The people in the flat undbr this are away, 

, so they’re no use about visitors. So we’re no further on 
that way.” 


‘*Just then the ambulance arrived to tak<^away Percival’s* 
body, and the conference was interrypted. ^ 

When? all was quiet again they resumed their investiga- 
tions, wh^h, for the most part, wereft’t very productive. 

One or two important facts did;^ h(?We#ei* p merge. • 

• Judging by the stubs of some cheqife books which they 
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found, the writing on the tom up notes was Percival’s. 

There were no fingerpriAts anyvJhere in the kitchefi or 
sitting room but his, and there weren’t many of those, poor 
handles and fingerplates, table, chair arms, mantelpiece and 
even the fendei* had *Deen wiped clean. 

“Well,” Curtis asked, “Where do we go front here? 
What’s the verdict ? ’I * 

“ Murder or suicide, of course,” Austen said. “ You pays 
your money and you takes your choice. I can make a case 
out for either, can’t you ? ” , 

Curtis nodded. “^Supposin^ you do it.” 

“ Right. A. Percival got scared by our visit. He had some 
important thing to hide or he Wtj^s implicated in Waring’s 
death and called on Roberts for helflt Roberts was too busy 
saving his own skin to bother, told Pereyval be must look 
after himself and that proved the final straw. He wrote a 
letter — to Roberts, I suggest, Reproaching him, and having 
an orgy of emotion, went out and posted it and then came 
b^ck to finish himself off 

“ He got pretty tight on gin, turned on the gas tap and 
made himself cdlnfortable in that chair and — Finis.” 

“That all sounds tenable,” Curtis agreed, .“And^ 
accounts for the absence of the suicide note. If your 
theory’s right, the letter should turn up at Roberts’ cottage 
by the second post, if there is such a thing in these parts.” 

“ That’s my»’dea.” 

“Well, let’,g hear^^theory B.” 

“ Murder. Percival knew that Roberts was gtiUty, but 
didn’t want to givt him away if he could saye his skin 
without. Hf 'wa; scared stiff, of course, by my visit, and 
telephoned Roberts for help or advice, which wasn’t forth- 
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coming. Percival then wrote Roberts an urgent letter, say- 
ing*that he’d have to tell the truth. 

“Roberts, who decided to clear out, anyway, came 
roural here and found Percival in such a panic that he was 
liable to blurt out the truth at any momtftit. 

“ H4 suggested th*t they should have a drink, doped 
Percival’s gin and when the stuff hi® taken effect, cleared 
up all traces of his visit, turned on the gas fire and departed. 

“ I like that theory. It shows the type of low cunning 
I should expect from Roberts. He’d argue that we should 
decide that Percival was guilfy and suicifled himself becaust 
of it. Roberts would then no longer be suspected because 
we should be .satisfied t\at we’d got our murderer.” 

“ Why should Robots clear out then ? ” Flyte objected 
“If he thought we’d accept what he’d planned for us?’ 

“ Because he hadn’t the nerve to stay. He’d ftel that, ai 
Percival’s great friend, he’d^be asked questions by us anc 
he couldn’t face it. In any case, this is all the merest guess- 
work, but putting myself as far as I can, into the mind ®f 
someone of Robert’s "type, that’s how I’d expect it t< 
function.” * 

They went along to the police station then,^to report 
Percival’s death and their investigations, and to fed out if 
th^e were any news of Roberts to hand as yet. 

Inspector Harris was thoroughly s!«ocked«to hear that 
yet anothfer sudden death had occurred in his Manor, and 
even more ^o when he was told that th^e was a chance of 

^ A A 

its proving to be^a murder. 

• Roberts, he said, had not yet been traced, bjjt, almost 
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as he said it, news came in that his bicycle had been found 
apparently abandoned, in a* country lane outside Abin^on. 

“ Making West, I’ve no doubt,” he commented. “ B/istol, 
most likely. There’s a good bus service from all ovir the 
place.” 

” You think he left his bicycle a«.d ^nt on b)^ bus ? ” 
Austen asked. 

“Or train. Seems likely, doesn’t it? Surprising how 
criminals always make for the sea when they bolt. Seem to 
think there are ships to be got any minute and we’ll never 
think of it.” 

“That’s true, of course, but I don’t think it does to 

# 

assume that Roberts is trying to ^et abroad. It’s a theory, 
of course, and a line to work on, bi?t there are alternatives. 
If he does try Bristol, he should be picked up easily enough 
trying to ^et a passage. But I would argue that he won’t 
try that unless he has money — and a passport too, of 
course.” 

* “ What do you suggest then. Superintendent ? ” Curtis 
asked. He and Austen were alwa'^s most punctilious in 
speaking to one^ another in public, though in private they 
used Christian names. 

*“His bank first,” Austen said. “Let’s hope he keeps 
his accotjint locally. It’ll make it much easier. Inspector 
Harris, could you deal with that? I’d suggest ringing up 
the local banks and find out if he uses one of them, Sid, 
if so, if he drew money out in any quantity yesterday.” 

“Yesterday?” Flyte echoed, when Harris haiH gone to 
the telephone. “ ^ut Waring was killed on Sa/urday.” 

C C. * 

“ Yes, but if^Robests killed him, it was, without premedi- 
tation. Therefore, he wouldn’t have known on Saturday 
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morning, in time, that^e might need to bolt. The banks 
close^^t twelve on Saturdays, Roberts wasn’t even asked to 
Warijig’s house until after that. If he’s the murderer — 
and mind you, it’s not yet a hundred pp cent that he is — ^the 
idea came to him at the morning session dhd he took the, 
dope along and put i? into action iiuthe evening. That’s 
how I read it, anyway. Still, let’s maje assurance etc. You 
go and tell Harris to say ‘ lately ’ and not specify any par- 
ticular day.” 


It wasn’t lor^ befor^^ Harris came back to say that 
Roberts did baoik in the pillage, that he paid all his bills 
by cheque and usually drew five pounds a week in cash. 
He hadn’t e:tceeded this for several months. 

“That’s that, then,” Austen commented. “Unless, of 
course, he keeps another account somewhere else, and that 
wouldn’t help him on Monday, if he were proposing to 
bolt abroad on Tuesday night. We must think of something 
else.” 

Curtis suggested : “ There’s his passport, of course.” 

“ Yeai Flyte, get on the telephone about that. Find out 
if he held one and if it wa.s in order.” 


Austen pursued his alternatives. 

“^He must have had some purpose in going to Abingdon 
— ^unless he were trying to bluff us. That* hardly seems 


likely as it would waste so much of iiis time in getting 
clear away. After all, if he were going to London, for 


instance, Okford would be his. best bett Buses and trains 
are frequent and, there are lots of people?* abewt to hide 
amongst.” 
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“ Do you think he’d think of t|}at? ” Curtis queried. 

“As I said before, I give him credit for a certain low 
cunning. I feel that Abingdon must lead somewh^^e — he 
has friends or relaj^ions in that direction; people who’ll 
either provide’ him with money or a hiding place.” 

He turned to the local men: “Inspector, can you help 
in that direction? V ho would know about it? He presiun- 
ably went away sometimes and had his letters forwarded ? 
Would the postman know ? ” 

Harris considered. “ Maybt', or his charwoman, Mrs. 
Bennett.” 

“ Would you see about that, ,then ? ” 

“ Certainly,” Harris said, an® went out. 

Presently Flyte was back. “ He has a passport and it’s in 
order.” ‘ ' 

“ Good. That’s one fact established, then. Now, Flyte, 
I’ve a job for you. I want you to go to Abingdon and get 
on the trail from there. It’s not too big a place, and he may 
have been noticed — the station, the bus stops and so on.” 

“ Right, Sir. I’ll go and find out how to get there.” 

Austen gave him a friendly grin. “ You can take my car ; 
you’E be quicker that way. Go and fill her up zind yovuself, 
too ; lunch is indicated — then off you go, and if you drive 
that car- any faster than you would if I were in her, you’re 
back to the beat, my lad.” 

******* 
a u 

Flyte, looking positively ecstatic, hurried off, ’and Curtis 
turned to smile at. Austen. 

* “ That’s a rtSc^ boy, William.” 

“ And- he’s going to make a good detective.” 
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“ Thanks to you. Youive taugjit him all he knows, and 
a goockbit more too, which he won’t realise until he’s older.” 

“YcSa’ve done a lot yourself, Owen.” 

“ I’ve done my best, but you’ve rriare to^ teach than I 
have. Besides, you’ve encouraged him and, <is you’d quote 
yourself if I gave ‘y'bu the chance : ‘A^robation from Sir 
Hubert Stanley is praise indeed ’.” • 

“ Perhaps that applies to both of us in Flyte’s case, old 
chap. Anyway, I know that if someone had patted me 
on the back occasionally, wfc^n I was young, when I’d 
deserved it, my policeman’s lot would hafe been a happier 
one. Now come on and let’s have a drink before we eat 
for this afternoon looks iik% being a busy one.” 
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O VER their pre-lunch beer, which seemed to go down 
particularly well after what they’d been through that 
morning, Cmtis asked : 

“ What do we do next ? ” 

Austen smiled. “ Well, I suppose we’ve got to discuss it, 
though it seems a pity to disturb a good drink with busi- 
ness. A (;ouple of interviews, I’m afraid ; one for you and 
one for me.” 

“ With whom?” 

“ Yours with Lucille Trentham, mine with Dr. 
HentsheU.” 

Curtis looked surprised. “ Does that mean that you’ve 
got doubts about Roberts?” 

Aiisten said slowly: “No, not doubts, Owen, that’s 
I^atting it too strongly, but there’s something I don’t quite 
like. ThCre’s a sort of warning at the back of my brain 
that it’s not aJI so straightforward and simple as it lot>ks.” 
“ But what makes you feel that?” 

“ Well, there’s a thing I can’t account for. It .puzzles me 
and I don’t like it. It’s this: the first time I went to see 
Poberts, he- didn’t act like a guilty man. He was a bit ner- 
vous, at first, but' even the most innocent people are apt, to 
be that ^her they’re questioned by the police. He got over 
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that and became — ^wel, self-assured is the only word 
I cati find for it. One would have said that he was con- 
scious' of being innocent and so he’d no need to be 
frightened of anything.” 

“ Murderer’s concej^,” Curtis suggested. “ He believed* 
he’d covered his tAcks so well that couldn’t be found 
out.” ^ 

“ I don’t think it was that. No, there was something and 
I can’t put a name to it and it worries me, and even the 
second time I saw him, when he really was frightened, 
there was still some sort of conscioul innocence in his 
mzinner — I cari’t get clotfcr than that.” 

“Then why did he iaolt? Why, if our guess is right, 
did he murder Pcycival ? ” 

“ Why ? as you say. StiU, this element of doub^ — no, it’s 
not exactly doubt, it’s a queciion, but whatever it is it’s in 
my mind, and, until we get hold of him and question him, ^ 
I feel that we mustn’t neglect our other two suspects.” 

“ I rather thought that you’d crossed off Dr. Hentshellf* 

“ I more or less had and then a few mor« facts about his 
character came to light and I’m going to have a talk with 

Vn. • 

“ I haven’t any great suspicions about Mrs. Trenthaift, 
but she imdoubtedly had a motive and it won’* hurt to 
put^her through it again. Quite apart from her guilt or ' 
otherwise, she’ll have been thinking a lot about Waring’s * 
party last*Saturday, and she may have remembered some- 
thing fresh which might help.” 

“ And ycm’ll see Hentshell?” ^ ^ 

*“Yes. It’s better that I should, I*thiftk, because, if he 
had a motive for mjirdering Waring, it’s a queer* involved 
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sort of academic jealousy mixed up with the sacred integ- 
rity of history, and as I know a bit about his subj/ct, I 
know which angle to tackle him from.” 

“ Sooner you, than r ie, in that case,” Curtis laughed. “ Is 
' that the end of our business talk ? ” , 

“ I hope so. Th4*e’s time for andoier drink. Same 

• o n 

again r 


When they had lunched, tMy borrowed the local police 
car and drove to Oxford. Austen put Curtis down at the 
Trenthams’ house and went on tc the middle of the city 
and fortunately found a place td^pork in St. Giles. From 
there he walked to Hentshell’s college, and found Hentshell 
in what could be called his natural surroundings, an exquis- 
itely panelled room, looking ■ out through casement win- 
dows, onto the green peace of the Quad below. 

There were books everywhere, and, on the desk at which 
Hentshell was sitting, were stacks of manuscript. 

He looked up m surprise at Austen’s entrance. 

“ Mr. Austen,” he queried, “ What can I do for you ? ” 

“ GiVe me some of your time, Dr. Hentshell. I want to 
taKt to you again on the subject of Professor Waring’s 
death.” •' 

That seemed to surprise him even more. 

“ I have already told you the little I know,” he said. 

“ Yes, and 1 have’ been thinking about it. Hav>c you yet 
got what we might call his literary remains ? ” 

I obtain*^ them last night.” 

“Have you looksd at them yet?” 

“ Indeed I , have.” 
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“What do you thiiA of them? I mean, can they be 
pubUshed ? ” 

“ r think so. Yes, I think so. They will make a small 
volume of quite interesting reading ifcr thei layman. It will 
not be work for scholars. The — ^the piaterial is pleasantly* 
written, but contalins nothing whatf^er of value. What 
Waring was about, I caimot imagine. From my point of 
view, whatever work he put into it was a waste of time.” 

“ No new material in it^ ” 

“ None. Merely a restater^nt, in simplified form, of the 
known facts. It could, I think, become quite a popular 
book among the partially ^educated, and, as such, may sell 
well. I hope so, for Mii. Waring’s sake.” 

He sounded, Austen felt, almost disappointed, as though 
he had hoped to find the work full of gross errors, which 
he could condemn. 

“ Supposing, for the sake of argument. Dr. Hentshell, 
that during Waring’s lifetime, you had learnt that Waring 
was proposing to publish a book which you knew to be in- 
correct and misleading, what would you hhve done?” 

A slow smile crossed the academic face. “ I should^ have 
reasoned with him, of course.” 

“And if you had failed to convince him? ” 

“ If he persisted in publishing, you mean ? Theri^I should 
hav(?made a point of exposing and condejrming him by 
every possible means at, my disposal.” 

And enjoyed it, Austen thought. 

He said, aloud: 

“ You wouldn’t have taken stronger rilea^prlis,? ” 

♦ Such as?” ‘ ■* 

^‘You wouldn’t h^ve considered getting lid of him? 
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Murdering him, in fact,f to prevent his promulgating 
fallacies?” c 

The answer came sharply. “ No. Certainly not. I blight 
think that he would Ibe better dead, but I should not take 
*^action myself. I am not the public t’angman.” 

Austen left that ah'd-said : “ It has b&n suggested to me, 
Dr. Hentshell, that your more than wiUingness to edit 
Waring’s Mss. might have been due to a hope that you 
would find something new among his notes, which, you 
could use for yourself.” 

He saw Hentsfiell’s fists tighten, but the reply, though 
emphatic, was deliberately spokt'u. 

“ My dear Sir, I never hear<i aach nonsense. Waring’s 
work has so deteriorated during the last year, that I should 
have been intensely surprised had he left any material of 
any value. Are you, by anyo misguided chance, trying to 
find reasons why I should have murdered him? The idea 
is absurd.” 

“You would have liked his Chair?” 

“ I don’t deny it, but I shouldn’t enjoy it if I had killed 
to get it.” 

“ Will you assure me, categorically, that you know noth- 
ing about Waring’s death? ” 

“I wlJ. Except for the fact that he is dead, I have no 
knowledge of^ it. I did not kill him ; I did not even* wish 
to, and I know of no one who did.” 

* When Ate^en*'and Curtis met again, they compared 
notes ; the Inspeftor^s interview had betn as unfruitful as 
the Superintendent’s. 
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“I couldn’t pin Mk. Treryham down to anything,” ' 
Curt:^ reported. “ Her only preoccupation is to keep her 
name from being connected with Waring’s. According to 
her, she doesn’t know either who murde^d him or who 
might l^vc wanted to^and she doesn’t care. She’s not afraid^ 
of being suspect^? only of being jn.^licatcd.” 

“ We cross ho" off, do we? ” * 

“ In my opinion, yes.” 

“ The same goes for Dr. Hentshell. On with the dance, 
then. Let Joy be unconfineS^We must just sit and kick our 
heels until news of Roberts comes to hSnd.” 


The news was slow in coming. Flyte telephoned, late in 
the afternoon, to* ay that he thought he had a^lead and 
was following it up. 

The postman had said that he had only once had to ^ 
redirect letters for Aubrey Roberts, and that had been to 
an address in London,^ which he didn’t remember. 

The charwoman was a little more helpful. She knew 
that her employer had some friends in Somerset whom he 
sometinTes visited, but she * ouldn’t be more explicif than 
that. 

As Flyte’s trail seemed to be taking him Westward, there 
was«’t much more to be done about it. 


Austen was restless, waiting for results ^No one who knew 
him less wd!l than Curtis, would have reelis^ait, probably, 
betause there we»e no outward sigifc t» betray him to a 
stfanger. He always got like that towards tjie %nd of a 
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case, more especially if had arf/ doubts as to whether 
he had made the right decision; whether he had let^ him- 
self persuade himself that two and two made five. 

So he sat smoking^iand exchanging occasional remarks 
"about nothing with Curtis, sometimes jglancing at hi| watch ; 
sometimes looking oxJk of the window oft the dull little room 
where he was sitting.* 

Then, at last, when the tension was uncomfortably 
mounting, things began to happen. 

Inspector Harris came in, /bringing a couple of letters 
which he put dowh in front of Austen. 

“ Roberts’ afternoon post that lyou wanted. Sir. They’ve 
taken their time over letting us'I^ave it.” ‘ 

Austen grunted : “ Yes,” and opened a letter. It was a 
wine merchant’s bill for two pounds sixteen.’ 

He threw it down and opeged the other and gave a sigh 
of relief as he saw the same decorated handwriting as had 
been on those dzunp scraps in Percival’s kitchen. 

‘ With quiet concentration he beg^ to read. 

A 

“ Darling Aubrey 

V/hy are you being so cruel to me? I can’t b‘ear it. I* 
« shall go mad. 

I pltjoned and told you that the awful police sus- 
pect that I killed Weiring and I didn’t know what ti^do. 

I told you that you must come and help me and you 
were so horrible* and Scud I must look after myself, but 
you must come^ Aubrey, you must. 

, You cafii tell#me what to say, and, as I <old you, if 
you don't, I shril have to tell them the truth. I’m des- 
perate.' Hqjv can you be so unkind after everything I’Ve 
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done for you. I’ve ^ven you the best years of my life 
and you abandon me when I’m in trouble. 

I know I’m only repeating what I said on the ’phone, 
but you didn’t seem to realise how^ frightened I am. You 
said j^ou’d always look after me and you must. 

Your feiv>ken-hearted 

Percival 

Austen read it through a second time, then he handed 
it to Curtis, saying : 

“Now I know what it that was worrying me about 
Roberts.” 

Curtis read the letter, Jooking puzzled. 

“What wasTit?” he^ked. 

Austen didn’t .answer that. Instead, he said, contem- 
platively : “ PknoV who killed Waring, too.” 

“ Roberts, of course,” Cujtis stated. 

“No. Percival.” 

“ How on earth d’you make that out? ” 

Austen smiled. “ May I be mysterious, old chap ? Yfcu 
know how I love springing my little surprises, and I’m not 
quite ready with this one yet.” 

“Theatrical idiot,” said Curtis, affectionately laughing. 
“ Have it your own way — ^you will, in any case.” 


Then a constable came to tell Austen that^e was wanted 
on the telephone. * 

“ I’ve found Roberts, Sir,” said Flyte’s voice. 

“ Good. 4Vhere are you speaking frqjn ? ”, 

Axbridge. It’* in Somerset, about cvjfenfy nliles beyond 
^tol.” 
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“ Near Cheddar Gorge? ” 

“Yes” ’ 

“I know it. WeU?” 

“ He’s gone to earl^ in a friend’s house here.” 

“ Do you thifik he intends to stay? ” 

“ It sounds like it^’ Flyte sounded \$it/ pleased.* “ I got 
him through the taxi|dfiver who brought him. He reported 
that Roberts said to the friend who lives there : ‘ Richie, 
I’m in such a hole. Can I stay with you for a bit?’ And 
the other chap said: ‘As loryj«as you like, dear boy,’ or 
something, and th«re he is, just nicely waiting for me to 
go and pick him up.” ^ 

“ Did you have much of a jolr^ding hiin? ” 

“ He was pretty clever. Sir : dodged and doubled on his 
tracks like nobody’s business, but he vfasn’t quite clever 
enough, lie kept having to ^k at stations and bus stops 
when the next train or bus went and I got him that way. 

' What shall I do now ? Bring him in ? ” 

•Austen thought for a second. 

“ Well, I think we’d better do tlie thing correctly — due 
regard to protocol and all that. You go and report to the 
local station that you’ve found a man who’s waAted for* 
qvsestioning in a murder case, and I’ll get Inspector Hturis 
to ring tjj^em up and say his piece and ask for an escort. 
Then you can collect Roberts and bring him here.” * 

Flyte was ptotestant. “ I don’t need an escort to bring 
that little rat^along*- Sir.” ' ^ 

“ Little rats can turn and bite when cornered, my 
lad. Besides, ^it’s njy car you’re driving! I haw a use for 
it — and foi^ yofi, too, cf it comes to that,^’ 

“As yflu say. Sir.” 
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“\3et to it, then, anil Flyte — ” 

“ Sir?” 

“ I can’t stand this place any longer ; I’m going back to 
the Bear. I’ll be there for the rest of the evening if I’m 
wanted. Let me know the minute ^ou being Roberts in.” 

He went back to Curtis and told him and Harris the 
gist of his conversation with Flyte, then he said : 

“ I think Curtis and I will go and get some dinner. Ins- 
pector. There’s nothing nf^e we can do here. If there are 
any calls for me, would you have them put through to the 
Bear?” 

“Now,” said Austen, when he and Curtis were com- 
fortably settled at the bar of their hotel, “Wp have the 
evening before us, and if ^ou dare to mention the word 
minder to me, I shall refuse to speak to you.” 

“ What time do you suppose Flyte will be back? ” Curtis 
Wcuited to know. • 

“ I shall be surprised if we see him mufh before eleven.” 

“ So we have several hours to fill in? ” 

“ We have ; and with /Our kind co-operation, fhy dear 
Owen, we will fill them profitably.” 

“ Well, what do you mean by co-operation ?i’ 

*Austen chuckled. “ Probably not talking about criiue* 
We’ll discuss shoes and ships, if you don’t mind, and things' 
like thaf. 

“ Also I propose that we shall start^ith a drink. We’ve 
yarned itT What’s yours ? ” 

When that vfas settled and the druAs before them, Aus- 
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'ten said : “ We’re going to have th| best dinner the place 
’can give us, too. We shall h^ve plenty of time to enjoy it, 
without interruption, for once, so we’ll do ourselves justice. 
I’m just going out to talk to the head waiter about it. Think 
of our poor Flytjp, whft’ll be lucky if he gets a sandwich ! ” 
^ They wined and dmed really well# Aug^en dearly loved 
good food and the mraUhad been chosen with care. Curtis, 
less knowledgeable ftiough very appreciative, enjoyed 
himself exceedingly. Halfway through a superb salmi of 
duck ^ I’orange, he raised an eptatic face and said : “ I 
didn’t know there was such foo<f to be got in the villages of 
England.” ‘ 

“ Mostly there isn’t, and I thii& it’s possibly our fault. 
You can’t expect the village inn td**produce it, naturally, 
but if a place of this kind can’t, if we’re jyilliiig to pay for 
it, probably we’re to blame for not demanding that it 
shovdd. However, that is a part of one of my other 
absorbing lectures, which I won’t deliver now. In it, I ex- 
plain that the English get what they’re willing to take — 
anJ" without a murmur, too.” « 

He discoursed-* -there is no lesser word — all through 
dinner, on the subject of food as she is cooked, to Qurtis’s 
amusenient and interest. He knew, perfectly well, that his 
friefid was being subjected to a considerable strziin, and to 
a conditiorf which he found hard to bear — ^waiting — and 
filling in ^the hiatus, for both of them, with 
inconsequent conversation. , 

When, quite late, they had finished dinner, and were 
sitting in the lounge ?'/ith coffee and brandy, he tried to put 
some of his fetlipgs'into words. ^ 

“ William^” he sdid. “ You have nattered nicely and ^ 
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I do appreciate it. 'I’ou’ve made the time pass most, 
pleasantly.” 

Austen reacted violently. “ Good God, my dear chap ! 
Have I bored you intolerably? You should have stopped 


me. 


Curtft was judicj^*“No, you werefanytnmg but boring 
and, honestly, I’m grateful. I’m feeling a bit strained myself, 
not knowing what is the little surprise you’re keeping up your 
sleeve. Anyway, you’ve managed to keep Aubrey Roberts 
and Percival Percival out ot my mind for quite a time, and 
for that relief much thanks.^ 

“ And to you, for bearing with me. I was keeping them 
out of my mind, too, as^u know, and all their works.” 
******* 

When Harris rang up to report that Flytc had arrived at 
the Station, with Roberts safely in tow Austen told him; 

“ I’ll be round at once ; keep Roberts cooling, will you? If , 
he says he wants a lawyer, tell him he can have one, and 
let him do any ringing up he wants — only make sure you 
listen to what he says.” 


He went back to Curtis. . 

“ Now is the hour,” he said. “ ‘ There is a ti^e in the 
affairs of men ’ — Owen, I’m nervous. I know what the truth , 
is; I have hardly a fact to back it up, but* if I play this , 
properly, ^’11 get it out ®f Roberts.” • • 

Curtis laughed. “ I believe you are en veine. Don’t worry, 
William. Wiade in and win.” 



The Simple Wfy of Poi)jn 

The police station felt chilly (and deserted, though, 
actually it was anything bdt that. 

The truth was that an aura of anticipation hiuig over it. 
Its inmates were quiet and subdued, because they had an 
instinct that mdlnentous things were about to happen. 

The room in whic]{ Inspector HarAs,^S®rgeant Ffyte and 
an anonymous P.C. up from Somerset, were waiting, in 
charge of Aubrey Roberts, was only warmed by the actual 
physical presence of its inmates. 

It was lit by white-shaded ^ectric bulbs, round which 
cigarette smoke swjrled greyly, aiad under its light, queer 
shadows were thrown, and faces were robbed of colour 
and substance. ^ 

There was complete silence in tKe room ; its occupants 
only smoked and said nothing. ». • ' 

Suddeflly the door opened, and the voice of a local cons- 
table said ; “ Sergeant Flyte, Wanted, please.” 

• Flyte went out. 

^In the passage, beyond the door, Austen waited for him. 
For once, Austen showed his fedings, just a little. 

“ Robert,” hd said, “ I’m glad to see you safely back.” 
Then he took a breath and became impersonal again^ though 
with an effort. 

You’re safe and sound,” he said. “ Any trouble ? ” 
Flyte, following in Master’s Footsteps, clamped back his 
pleasure at Aqpten’s concern for him. 

“ All present and correct. Sir,” reported, as unemo- 
tionally as he could, considering what he felt. “ ffo trouble, 
no bother ; the littVi who’s-it came quietly.” ^ 

*-“What v'tir* hil reactions?” Austen wanted to knoev. 
“ This is iyiportant^ Robert. Did he say anything ? ” ^ 
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“ile cried, Sir, cri^, lots of dripping wet tears. All 
said — and kept on saying it, — ^Was ‘ I didn’t do it ! You can’t 
pin it on me 

“ You didn’t let him know, in any way, that you knew 
anything about Percival? You diJn’t eten suggest that 
Percivil was dead^ ’* 

“Not a breath! I don’t think t5if; poor creature’s name 
was ever spoken, and most of the way, our Aubrey sobbed.” 

“ That’s important, Flyte,” Austen said. “ What, if you 
could gather it, was the s^bing about? ” 

“ Just sheer bloody fright. ‘ Shall I*be sent to prison?’ 
‘ What c<m they charge me with ? ’ ‘ I don’t know anything ; 
why am I being treate^^ke this? ’ All that kind of guff.” 

“ But would you say that he’s really scared ? ” 

“And how, Sir. He’s petrified and yet, I don’t see of 

what.” ' 

* * *♦* * * * 

Austen went back, then, followed by Flyte, who wasn’t 
going to miss anything, to the cheerless room where ^the 
others were waiting foV him. 

He walked in, easily, quietly, and took ftp his stance with 
an effertless grace by the empty grate, one elbow^on the 
mantelpiece, one hand holaing his pipe. ^ 

The others made a gesture that Roberts should stand in 
hi^ presence, but he quelled it. 

“ No. Let him sit,” he said, softly. • 

He st^od there, for%ppreciable seconds, losking at Aubrey 
Roberts, slumped in his chair, his face not merely colourless, 
like the others, but pasty and grey m tite hai-sh light. 

* Then, as if ^m an infinite distjnr^ ho» spake. 

, “ Aubrey Roberts, you are guilty ot two muyiers — ” 
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, A high-pitched voice, almost a Scream, broke into his 
words. 

“ I didn’t do it ! I swear I didn’t do it ! You can’t prove 
it! I didn’t! ” 

t 

Austen waitec? long enough, before he answered, to let 
tne denial echo round the room. *’ 

“ Then who did ? ” hfe demanded, sternly. 

“ Percival ! Can’t you see it ! He killed Jocelyn and he 
couldn’t take it, so he killed himself ? ” 

The silence in the room was almost frightening. 

Austen asked, af*er a second, his voice edged. “And 
who told you that Percival was dead ? ” 

Even Aubrey realised that he’^ answered too quickly 
there. 

“ But he told me he was going to,” he said hysterically. 
“ He telephoned me and said that he couldn’t bear his guilt 
and he was going to kill himself’because the police suspected 
him.” 

“ Did he? ” Austen asked, very quietly. “ I suggest that 
what happened, Roberts, is that Perdval rang you up and 
told you that you iViust help him, must clear him of Waring’s 
murder, or he would tell the truth — to me." 

Slowly, word by word, Aubrey, shocked and startled out 
of caution, said, in an awe-stricken voice : “ How did you 
know?” 

Then Williai'ii Au:,ien knew that his instincts we « right, 
his guesses had come true. 

He looked at C4»^is, his friend, almost with triumph, 
before he said, deliberately : 

“ AubreyfRoberts, I know all about this. I know how you i 
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murdered Jocelyn WaJuig, thinking that you hadn’t done^ 
one thing which could be brodght home to you. 

“ It was so simple, wasn’t it? You nursed the pinion that 
impelled the steel, but you, so comf(jrtably, just stood and 
watched. * 

“ I’ll tell you w^iat happened. Last ^turday morning, you 
went to the party that Waring gave then. He was so provo- 
cative, so insulting to you, that you could have killed him, 
there and then if you’d had the means. 

“ But you hadn’t. You h3i^, at home, though ; that barbi- 
turate you’d left, thinking, I expect, that it would come in 
useful, sometime. ^ 

“ Waring h‘ad asked.^u to bring a friend along, to his 
party in the evening, so you brought your poor little 
innocent stodge, Percival, edl intent and keen on knowing 
the Great Man.” * 

“ Well,” said Aubrey, defiantly. “ What’s wrong with 
that? Percival had always wanted to know Jocelyn — ” • 

“ Yes, but you briefed him before you went to that paijy ; 
you said words to the effect of : ‘ Percival, Waring has been 
terribly rude to me ; he’s made fun of me and of people like 
you anti me. I want to pay him out and you can heljj me do 
it ’.” 

Fear came into Aubrey Roberts’ face then, as oi one who 
hears a voice from the grave. 

“ Did Percival tell you ? ” he almost whu^ered. 

Austek ignored thaf, and went on witii his*reconstruction, ' 
which he would have been the first to have admitted, was 
solely a matter of inspiration — and guei^work — founded oq, 
a'^good solid bas^ of applied psychoior * m t 

, He said : “ You gave Percival a small phia2i filled with 
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r barbitone out of the capsules which tiad been prescribed for 
you, and told him to slip it mto Waring’s glass when he got 
the chance. You made Percival think that it was an emetic, 
or something like tha#, which would humiliate Wziring in 
front of his guests, and be a suitable revenge for the humil- 
iations which Waring had imposed on ydli.” 

Aubrey Roberts sank further into his chair. He was no 
longer even the semblance of a man, only the shell of a 
human being with no pretensions to humanity. Naked fear 
was in his eyes as of one in the/^yresence of the Omniscient. 
It had never occurred to him that anyone could see into his 
mind. 

Austen went on : “ You .knew Hr you hoped — that that 
would kill Waring and that he could never humiliate you 
again. 

“ Then*Waring died, as you had intended, and when I 
saw you, you were confident that you could never be accused 
■of his murder because you hadn’t given him yourself the 
doi^ which killed him. You’d forgotten that the accessory 
before the fact is as culpable as the person he incites. 

“Then Percival saw how you’d involved him and got 
into a, panic — most understandably — and you repudiated 
hirp. 

“ You told him that he must look after himself. 

“ Suddenly you realised that he had been driven, partly by 
you, partly by his own fears, to a state when he couldn’t be 
trusted to keep quiet. An instant’s mhre pressure from me, 
for instance, and he couldn’t help telling what he knew — 
felling how you ha<^ persuaded him to commit wbat you’d 
pe^uaded him v?as n harmless, practical joke — which turned 

out to be nturdcr. 

1 , 
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“ And so you went tolsee your poor little cat’s paw — and 
you took with you the last remflant of the barbitone you’d 
hoarded. It wasn’t enough to kill, but it was enough to send 
Percival to sleep, and, while he slept, ^ou turned on the gas 
fire so that his sleep became an endless one.* 

“ Butiktill you chant your parlbt cry : “ I didn’t kiff 
Waring.” * 

“ Yes, that’s true. With your own hands, you didn’t. You 
could, you thov^ht, face me with an easy conscience. You 
didn’t kill Waring. But you jn surely killed him as if you, and 
not your poor devoted dupe, had put that deadly dose into 
his glass.” ^ 

Roberts, stuhned imdq^the woght of accusation which he 
knew to be fact, hardly even attempted to speak. Everything 
about him, ddwn*to the hopeless way in which he slumped 
in his chair, his eyes staring at Austen as if at Nelhesis, be- 
trayed his guilt. He was lost, lost. There was no help, no com- 
fort anywhere. Austen was the avenging angel, without, 
mercy, who knew all. ^ 

He stammered at last, feebly : “ You don’t know it’s true ! 
You can’t prove it ! You’re guessing ! ” * 

Willfem Austen looked " '■ him. “ That is what happened,” 
he said. “ I have the letter which Percival wrote to pr^ve 
it.” 

He passed the letter to him, but Aubrey Robe^ rnade no 
attempt to take it. 

Instead he collapsdtl. “ I didn’t mean it <o happen that 
way,” he sobbed, weakly, “ but Percival let me down. I 
couldn’t trust him. He — he had to gq^ I* didn’t — I didi^ 
tfiink it would like this. I never 4'‘ ight^yow’d guess. But 
J didn^t km Waring! ” 
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Austen looked at him, with all ikie contenipt and disgust 
he telt written in his fine fiSfce. 

“There are two crimes at your door,” he said, coldly. 
“ Two of the meane^, most despicable murders it has been 
my lot to meet.* I think if I were you, I should be glad to 
meet my fate to payVor them both, to eicfiiate, as you surely 
will, for the betrayal o^ a friend. 

^ -K- « -N- -K- 


Austen slept very little, afW/ that last, infinitely distres- 
sing scene, but wheR he got up in the morning, he felt a sense 
of relief and completion. At least# the job was done. 

He went, midway through th!^ morning, to see Juliet 
Waring. 

“ I’ve come to say goodbye,” he said. My work here is 
over ; the murder of your hqfband is solved.” 

Her face showed her relief. “ Oh ! How thankful I am. 
‘Who did it?” 

Jle told her all about it, then, and she listened in 
amazement. 

4 

When he had finished, she said : “ I can’t be sorry that 
it’s Aubrey Roberts.” 

“ No. He deserves all he will get. Now, I must go, but I’d 
like to wish you a happy future.” 

^ She, put out her hand. “Thank you. I believe I ^all 
achieve one. Ai¥d, Mr. Austen, if ever you come this way 
again, stop and' see fne — as a friend.” ^ 
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